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‘Te Cope With 
Organized Crime 


Within the last few years, the term Organized Crime 
has become one of those popular catch phrases—used 
frequently but with little exact meaning. Because it 
furnishes our subject today, we should make certain 
we are all thinking about the same condition and the 
same type of criminal. 


Organized Crime, as I intend to illustrate, is as 
different from the typical burglary or murder as the 
Detroit Motor Corporation is from the backyard me- 
chanic shop. And because they are different, because 
they represent entirely different concepts, the two 
classes of crime must be handled in different manners. 


Organized Crime and professional attention to it 
is not a new thing. California had a State Crime 
Commission in 1947. Chicago and New York had 
citizen groups investigating Organized Crime at the 
turn of the century. No doubt historians know of 
prior examples. But until recently, it was not a na- 
tional concern. Crime was crime and if it got out 
of hand, traditional police methods were the accepted 
way of controlling it. Then if it stayed out of hand, 
the police were considered either inept, dishonest, or 
plain stupid. The general conception was that they 
were probably all three. Fortunately, today, the pub- 
lic is beginning to realize it is not quite that simple. 


Organized Crime began to achieve nationwide at- 
tention early in 1950. A United States Senate Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, known as the MacFarlane Committee, in- 
terested itself in the transmission of gambling infor- 
mation. After the hearings, Senator Ernest W. Mac- 
Farlane from Arizona introduced legislation designed 
to curtail wire service gambling information between 
states. It was during these years that a considerable 
amount of publicity was given to the Continental Wire 
Service and the then defunct Trans-America Race 
Wire. 


At the conclusion of these hearings, interest in the 
matter ran high enough to bring about the formation 
of a Special Senate Committee to Investigate Organ- 
ized Crime in Interstate Commerce. It was with the 
formation of this committee that the term Organized 
Crime came into its own. Likewise did a Senator from 
the State of Tennessee, who was appointed chairman. 
Newspapers, radio, and television made the name of 
Estes Kefauver and Organized Crime subjects for dis- 
cussion in just about every home in America. The 
televising of the committee hearing in New York 
early in 1951, drew the largest nationwide television 
audience ever to view a single program. Even with 
today’s tremendous increase in television facilities, I 
doubt if any program since has captured an equal 
mass of viewers. I think all of us will recall that dur- 
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ing these hearings homes and businesses were almost 
at a standstill; everyone was watching television. 

Following these hearings, the Kefauver Committee 
submitted a report to the Senate which included a 
number of legislative recommendations helpful to the 
police. Several states and even some cities set up com- 
mittees to investigate Organized Crime. There were 
many byproducts of these formal investigations. Many 
privately financed crime commissions sprang up in 
various sections of the United States. 

The American Bar Association also got into the 
act. They sponsored a committee to study the en- 
forcement of criminal law. From this study, a report 
entitled “Organized Crime and Law Enforcement” 
was published in 1952. 

Writers came forth with a number of books capital- 
izing on this new public interest. “Murder, Inc.” by 
Bert Turkus and Sid Feder went back ten years to 
bring the public the gruesome story of some sixty 
paid murders. “Mafia” by Ed Reed covered at least 
the writer’s conclusions on this now much publicized 
phrase. Senator Kefauver’s “Crime in America” 
topped the non-fiction best seller list for some time. 
And, of course, all of this did not hurt the sales of 
another group of bestsellers which was started a few 
years before by a team of newspaper greats—the ‘‘Con- 
fidential” series by Lee Mortimer and the late Jack 
Lait, both of the New York Daily Mirror. 

Along with the books came feature stories, both in 
the press and in periodicals. The motion picture and 
television industries whipped out a good supply of 
belated but not necessarily documentary entertain- 
ment. 


So, a few legislative investigations, followed by con- 
siderable literary effort, gave us a new term. What 
did it mean? Where did truth stop and fancy begin? 


Definition of Organized Crime 

Even in police circles, it is difficult to obtain a com- 
mon definition of Organized Crime. Each officer tends 
to view it in the light of his own experience, combined 
with what he has heard and read on the subject. Some 
say that the only Organized Crime is the Mafia or 
Unione Siciliano. Others belive that whenever two 
burglars do business regularly with a receiver, we 
have Organized Crime. I have heard that it is an al- 
liance between crime and law enforcement; that there 
must be at least tolerance by the police or there is 
no Organized Crime. 

These are restrictive definitions. We need some- 
thing more inclusive and more accurate. A quotation 
from the American Bar Association’s report, “Organ- 
ized Crime and Law Enforcement” supplies an excel- 
lent working definition. It states in part: 
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“The most dangerous gangs are those which supply 
commodities for which there is a widespread popular 
demand, but which cannot be legally supplied because 
of criminal statutes. Thus gambling, narcotics, and 
illegal liquor, as well as business and labor racketeer- 
ing are major activities of ‘Organized Crime’ today. 
Moreover, modern criminal gangs are multi-purpose in 
character, engaging in any racket whenever there is a 
‘fast buck’ to be made. Accordingly, one finds modern 
gangs involved in such activities as extortion and 
shakedowns, usury, black market practices, and so on. 


“Individual criminal gangs in particular cities may 
be merely local representatives of national crime syn- 
dicates. Crime is on a syndicated basis in many 
cities. 


“Criminal gangs have many characteristics in com- 
mon with modern business. They seek to expand 
their activities beyond the borders of the geographic 
area in which they make their headquarters. They 
are continually on the alert for new areas from which 
they can draw profits and in which they will not be 
molested.” 


Humanity has nurtured a type of individual that 
seems to exist in every race, color, or creed. This in- 
dividual does not recognize that the crime statutes 
apply to him. In fact, he has a complete disregard 
and respect for all law. His modus operandi is to 
encourage others to commit crimes for his profit. He 
is the law unto himself By his code, buying protection 
is perfectly legitimate, as it enables him to get the 
job done. However, he may still do the job, even 
though he cannot buy immunity. He is a shrewd 
operator and weighs a proposed venture in the balance 
to determine if the profits therefrom will justify the 
effort which it may be necessary to expand. His code 
is to survive and prosper by fear, intimidation, and a 
determination to have a piece of everything he can 
muscle his way into. At the same time, he will be 
charitable, to prove that he is a legitimate citizen. 
He will cultivate contacts that may be of use to him 
in circumventing trouble, should some of his plans 
backfire. He seldom himself participates directly in 
any criminal activity, but guides, counsels, directs, and, 
of course, takes a percentage from the criminal activ- 
ities of others. ‘This type of individual, with his 
lackeys, his runners, and his thugs, constitutes Or- 
ganizd Crime. He deals with like characters on a 
national and international basis, because they operate 
by the same code and understand the common lan- 


guage. 


If we accept this conniving, unprincipled operator, 
who insists upon living apart from laws, we have iden 
tified from the police viewpoint—Organized Crime. 


Its Impact on Law Enforcement 


Now, just how important is this type of individual 
to the police department or to the police adminis- 
trator? How should treatment of him differ from 
that included in the broad responsibility of investi- 
gating major crime—of preventing crime—of keeping 
arrest and conviction statistics comfortably near crime 
occurrence figures? Crime is crime—arrest him, build 
a sound case, testify effectively—what more can a good 
police administrator expect? 
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Can anyone here call to mind an instance wherein 
a chief of police was replaced because, as an adminis- 
trator, he could not cope with robberies, burglaries, 
or automobile traffic within his jurisdiction? Yet, 
is there anyone here that cannot recall a chief of po- 
lice being replaced under fire because of accusations 
relative to vice conditions, corruption, or graft? We 
all know that accusations regarding vice and corrup- 
tion are responsible for more replacements of police 
administrators than any other factor. It is an un- 
pleasant fact that the offenses we classify under the 
term “vice” and the conditions included in the term 
“corruption” are the raw materials and tools of Or- 
ganized Crime. If they flourish in a city, there can 
be only one of two answers: either the police depart- 
ment is so painfully inefficient that the administrator 
deserves to be replaced, or Organized Crime has 
moved in and the administrator, however competent, 
must devise a new method to combat a new menace. 
We cannot accept political control as the reason such 
conditions exist. 


I would like to make it clear, when I refer to vice 
condition or corruption flourishing, that I am not 
thinking of the independent prostitute, the amateur 
bookie, the weakling judge who is occasionaly bought, 
or similar conditions which can be found in the best 
of our cities. No one expects a police department to 
eliminate human weakness. I am referring to a con- 
dition in a city in which the right people can purchase 
anything they want, nearly any time they want it, 
with the risk of arrest being so small that it is not a 
predominant consideration. It should be unnecessary 
to detail any further the condition to which I refer. 


Unfortunately, such conditions do exist in our cities. 
Even more unfortunate, many of these cities are pro- 
tected by honest, idealistic, hard working police ofh- 
cers and police administrators. There can be many 
reasons for such a failure, and it is time that the pub- 
lic which furnishes too few men, too little equipment, 
and too scanty a salary shared part of the blame. Pub- 
lic apathy also plays a part in lowering police efficiency, 
but it’s not entirely the public’s fault in every case. 
[oo often, we're applying traditional police methods 
to a form of crime which cannot be controlled by such 
methods. 


I know a common answer to this problem is, “I 
have a vice squad—I have a morals squad—a robbery 
squad—a burglary squad—a homicide squad—what 
more can I do?’ Sometimes a question can be best 
answered with a question. Who follows the racketeer 
and tries to identify his associates, his hangouts, and 
his movements day by day? Given a case, any officer 
can make the arrest. But who is assigned to gather 
that vital information which may have nothing to do 
with tomorrow’s arrest but has everything to do with 
who owns who in your town, whose plans and schemes 
will be your headache tomorrow, whose law and en- 
forcement is becoming more important than your 
own? Do you have an officer or unit in your depart- 
ment who is charged with this responsibility, or is it 
a catch-as-catch-can affair?—“If we miss him one time, 
we'll get him the next.” That old adage may be 
true with the common criminal, but that adage also 
enables the little racketeer to get a little bigger. The 
bigger he gets, the harder it is to make a case against 
him. Every community has the type that I am talking 
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about—the neighborhood character that has never had 
a steady job. Three years ago he was driving an old 
beat-up car. Today he is driving a 55 Cadillac. There 
used to be rumors of his pulling a fast deal or two, 
but they couldn’t have amounted to much. No one 
could pin it on him. This is the type that slips through 
the net, and all of a sudden he is too big for the net. 
Out of such a system came the big names that we 
heard about in the nation-wide investigations: Bugsy 
Siegel, Meyer Lansky, Tony Accardo, and others. 


We recognize that there are other factors in this 
picture. Light sentencing by the courts plays an im- 
portant part in furthering the growth of the racketeer 
and of the rackets. The $50.00 fine for conducting a 
gambling game that nets the house $5,000.00 is rather 
ridiculous. It is hardly enough to bother about as 
a tax deduction. Yet, it is the rule rather than the 
exception. . 


However, we are interested in this from the stand- 
point of the police administrator. Let’s see what hap- 
pens when the fish gets too big for the net. Maybe he 
is a small bookmaker or a policy runner who now 
has the money to buy what he wants. Maybe that 
purchase is a district attorney, a politician, or a police 
officer. A wise purchase—a good capital investment. 
Just one here and there. Then we have a shooting. 
The headlines say it is a territory dispute in the rackets. 
Or, maybe it isn’t even a shooting. One or two po- 
licemen can’t answer some questions satisfactorily. 
What happens next? 


The seat in the corner pocket begins to warm up. 
The reporters have a field day. The talk starts. The 
bookmakers will now quote odds on whether or not 
the old man will be able to ride this one out. Every- 
one forgets about the bank robber your men caught 
last week in a gun battle. The men grumble that one 
lousy gambler has upset the whole department. Mo- 
rale drops—sometimes prices drop. More capital in- 
vestments by the racketeer. 


Strategy of Intelligence Operations 

Every man in this room is a realist. You have to 
be that or you could not have lasted long in police 
work. For that reason you are well aware that com- 
petent and honest police administrators are time after 
time caught by just such a chain of events. Given a 
fair and impartial hearing, they could have proven 
statistic by statistic that they had employed traditional 
police methods vigorously and resolutely. And they 
are right, as far as traditional police methods go. Per- 
haps it is time that we realists who have seen adminis- 
trator after administrator fall in the same way begin 
to ask ourselves, “Is something lacking?” Napoleon 
is said to have remarked, “God is on the side with the 
best artillery.” He was defeated by an English gen- 
eral who had even more faith in the efficiency of mili- 
tary intelligence. I would like you to consider here 
today the use of a formal police intelligence operation 
as a solution to the problem of Organized Crime. 


Military intelligence is not a physical attack against 
the enemy. Such operations must frequently pass up 
opportunities to strike a blow because it would imperil 
their primary mission—the gathering of information. 
The attack, the decisive encounter, is the task of of- 
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fensive field forces. So it is in police work. The in- 
telligence operator does not directly work as an en- 
forcement officer. He cannot be judged by the num- 
ber of arrests he makes, or even by the number of ar- 
rests he makes possible. This old measuring stick is 
worthless when: applied to an information-gathering 
unit. Arrests cannot be assigned quantitative values, 
The arrest of a dozen burglars may leave the crime 
picture practically unchanged; the threat of arrest of 
an Organized Crime figure, or just the fact that he 
knows he is under close surveillance, can completely 
alter the law enforcement situation. 


The intelligence operator follows the individual 
rather than the crime. In no sense of the word is he 
a detective. For that reason, an intelligence operation 
cannot be combined with morals or vice enforcement. 
For the same reasons, it cannot serve as a department's 
internal discipline unit. The administrator who, in 
this case, attempts to get two jobs done for the cost 
of one man will end up with neither done right. 


The intelligence unit should be positioned directly 
under the chief adminstrator. It is one of the vital 
staff activities through which he obtains information 
necessary for the effective control of crime. In some 
departments the operation is under the chief of de- 
tectives, probably because it is an investigative unit. 
It is difficult to see the wisdom in such an arrangement. 
Intelligence represents one of the chief’s few unen- 
cumbered channels of information regarding this most 
volatile aspect of the field situation. The adminis- 
trator cannot delegate his ultimate responsibility and 
it is a dangerous policy to delegate authority which 
weakens his ability to fulfill that ultimate responsi- 
bility. 

In some cities today, the economic loss represented 
by Organized Crime equals the loss created by trafhc 
collision, and congestion. Traffic squads ordinarily 
require from ten to twenty percent of total police 
manpower. How large should the intelligence unit 
be? Virgil Peterson, operating director of the Chicago 
Crime Commission, has stated that a Police Intelli- 
gence Squad should number approximately one per- 
cent of the force. Compliance with this recommenda- 
tion involves an amazingly small expenditure in man- 
power and equipment, if you consider that Organized 
Crime represents a major danger to the peace and 
security of the average city. 


Let’s consider in detail what an intelligence unit 
does and how it does it. With your permission, the 
Los Angeles Police Department will be used as the 
example. Los Angeles officers assigned to this work 
operate undercover only on special assignment. No 
particular secret is made of their identity to other de- 
partment members. They are selected for integrity 
and ingenuity. Integrity because the task can put 
their ethics to the severest test and because the se- 
curity of the entire program can rest on one man. 
Ingenuity because there are few constant rules in in- 
telligence work. The operator not only uses every 
known investigative tool but must often create new 
ones to meet changing situations. Paper work is 


always a major problem in intelligence. We have 
abandoned the officer’s notebook system, replacing it 
with centralized information in a permanent file. Re- 
ports stating, “I am reliably informed 
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acceptable. Conclusions must list the facts which 
lead to the conclusion. It may interest you that secur- 
ity is carried to the point where code identifications 
are used so that oaly the reporting officer and the 
commander know the identity of each man’s infor- 
mants. 


A considerable amount of filing and cross filing of 
information is required. Every suspect is listed on a 
five-by-eight index card which includes a photograph 
of the subject, if one is available, his aliases, file num- 
bers for easy access to his criminal record, his hangouts, 
residence and business addresses, telephone numbers, 
and a list of his associates. The reverse side of the 
card contains the file number and date of intelligence 
reports concerning that suspect. Included there is 
a brief description of those reports, generally in less 
than 10 words. Confidential reports are not posted 
to this card, but a code number on the card indicates 
whether such information is available. 


We consider our job to be two-fold—first, stopping 
the big fellow, or at least slowing him down; second, 
maintaining a continual lookout for the little fellow 
who seems to be getting bigger. 


An example of the latter occurred about two years 
ago when we decided to conduct an all-out investiga- 
tion on a bookmaker. Information indicated that 
within the past several months he had risen from a 
small operator in a service station to one in the Cad- 
illac class. According to reports, he was beginning 
to use “muscle” in collecting overdue accounts and 
in handling “past posters.” Four months of intensive 
investigation, including long hours of constant sur- 
veillance, gave us the evidence upon which we could 
act. The Administrative Vice Division cooperated, 
and simultaneously raids were made on eight tele- 
phone spots, one of which was the main office. Four- 
teen of sixteen defendants, including the “little man 
with big ideas,” either plead guilty or were found 
guilty of conspiracy to violate the bookmaking sta- 
tute. 


The Supreme Court of the State of California, 
which had recognized the Non-Exclusionary Rule of 
Evidence for 59 years, elected to use the appeal of this 
case as the instrument to apply the Federal Exclusion- 
ary Rule to California. We now have that rule of 
legal confusion, which must have been engendered 
by the guilty—the innocent never need it. So, our 
bookmaker went free, but in the meantime he had 
been followed. He was awaiting trial on a robbery 
case. He had made a midnight visit to a well-known 
gambler to collect $1,000 previously owed. Finding 
only a few dollars in the victim’s pocket, he took his 
wrist watch plus several hundred dollars from a friend 
who was visiting at the time. He also threatened to 
break some legs unless more money was forthcoming 
within a few hours. The jury believed he went too 
far. He was found guilty of two counts of second- 
degree robbery. Was he worth following? <A _ pro- 
bation officer’s report stated that this applicant had 
no respect for the law and was a dangerous, predatory 
type of criminal. The court acted on this report. 


This is a good example of the value of following 
the individual rather than the crime. The intelli- 
gence operation did not duplicate or interfere with 
the activities of any regular enforcement unit. The 
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Vice Division was working on the case at the book- 
making level; Intelligence was working at the organi- 
zation level. 


Another example concerns Intelligence activity 
against the “‘big fellow,” the organized crime figure 
who has been at the top for a long time. He lived 
like a country squire, or perhaps even more luxurious- 
ly. His manner was that of one accustomed to this life, 
even born into it. Although our reports showed 
years of connection with Organized Crime, his name 
was seldom seen in print. He had a family; he claim- 
ed responsibility. Whenever an act of underworld 
violence occurred, he was easy to find. He had usually 
checked into a hospital the day before. This individ- 
ual became the permanent assignment of one team, 
with assistance given them as needed. 


In the course of the investigation we departed from 
our Intelligence role and arrested him on morals 
charges. The defendant was convicted on two mis- 
demeanor morals counts. This departure from our 
primary task was a calculated gamble. It worked. 
The conviction discredited the individual in the eyes 
of the underworld. It established that he was not 
immune to prosecution. The conviction interested 
the Immigration Service, which instituted deportation 
proceedings. He was ordered and is presently on ap- 
peal from that order. His present status in the under- 
world is “retired.” 

Unless Intelligence is dealing with an informant 
whose identity cannot be revealed or other unusual 
circumstances are involved ii the case, arrests are made 
by or in cooperation with the regular enforcement 
unit. Often the case can then be presented in court 
without Intelligence testimony. 


The Intelligence Division furnishes information to 
any enforcement unit that has a legitimate interest 
in the case? That unit may be part of our depart 
ment, or it may be an outside agency. As an example, 
we systematically obtain information on criminals’ 
mode of living and expenditures. This information 
is made available to the Intelligence Unit of the Treas- 
ury Department. We have been most happy to see 
several syndicate members leave our community in 
Federal company. It has been most gratifying to re- 
ceive letters from Federal agencies commending In- 
telligence officers for assistance in these cases. 


Information on crimes within the jurisdiction of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation is appreciatively 
received by agents of that Bureau. We have similar 
arrangements with other federal agencies. Exchange 
of information in this manner encourages mutual 
trust. The job is to stop Organized Crime—it doesn’t 
matter who prosecutes. 


Credit mention is important in some trades, but not 
in intelligence work. The man who cannot find full 
satisfaction in a job well done belongs in some other 
field. This leads us to the subject of the press. The 
way the newspapers treat a unit of this kind is im- 
portant. Shrewd reporters often learn all the facts 
and want to give credit where credit is due, despite 
problems it may create. Some officers have the all too 
human desire to see their names or faces in the news- 
papers. We have adopted the rule that no intelligence 
officer will knowingly allow his name or picture to 
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appear in the newspaper in connection with an In- 
telligence investigation. Information given to the 
press by this division credits an enforcement unit with 
the arrest, and the commander of that enforcement 
unit is made aware that information was given. We 
have arranged a relationship with police reporters in 
which they understand the problem and co-operate 
with us on this policy. In return, we give them all 
the cooperation we can in providing news information. 


Where we are mentioned in the press, it is not in 
connection with an investigation. At times we have 
invited certain well known characters to vacation else- 
where. Such a story is too big to hide and too good 
to miss. Stories of this type have appeared in both 
newspapers and magazines. This kind of news is re- 
latively harmless and has the value of warning un- 
desirable visitors that Los Angeles cannot be used as 
a refuge. We place even greater value on another 
form of publicity—the hoodlum “grapevine.” No one 
can magnify things the way the hoodlum does. When- 
ever a character well known to our files gets into 
trouble, we get blamed for it—and in many cases the 
arrest is as much of a surprise to us as it was to the 
arrestee. 

News black-outs give us a tremendous psychological 
advantage. Since the criminal cannot read about us 
in the newspapers, he is never just sure what we are 
doing. We like to keep it that way. A former news- 
paper columnist, whom incidentally we were glad to 
see retire because of this individual’s penchant for 
associating with hoodlums, once stated that we had 
a unit of 200 men, with operators stationed in every 
major city in the United States. That is typical hood- 
lum talk. But it helps keep the pressure on. As long 
as Organized Crime is never sure of what we are do- 
ing, they never feel secure. And a criminal that 
doesn’t feel secure doesn’t expand his operation—in 
fact, he sometimes moves to other jurisdictions. 


His moving will not result in his rehabilitation, 
but at least he has been dislodged from his regular 
market and his position of importance. 


Exchanging Intelligence Information 

Now, what are we going to do about the racketeer 
that takes up a new place of abode? With the tre- 
mendous growth of Southern California in the past 
few years, we are more on the receiving end of this 
situation than on the giving end. It has made us 
cooperation-conscious in the exchange of information 
with other jurisdictions. Such exchange is an integral 
part of any Intelligence operation. Today it is han- 
dled on a personal basis with officers in various law 
enforcement agencies and, in many cases, private 
persons in various sections of the country. The ob- 
jective is the exchange of information as to the past 
and present activities and associations of individuals 
who constitute a potential hazard. Formal communi- 
cation between agencies does not produce the type 
of information we need. As an example, if you have 
a new arrival in your community and are informed 
that this person was quite an operator in his home 
town, what facilities can be used for verifying this 
information? We are all familiar with the usual re- 
cord check. We write either to the police department 
in the town from which he came, or if we have suffi- 
cient identification, to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
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gation. In reply we receive the man’s criminal re- 
cord. But the successful racketeer many time has 
little or no criminal record, so we must depend on 
personal contact to obtain a true picture. The old- 
time officers in the community oftentimes can furnish 
the needed information. Sometimes the newspaper 
files are a valuable source. 

In the 1952 IACP Conference in Los Angeles—in- 
cidentally a city which hopes to be your host again 
in 1957—the IACP adopted a resolution requesting the 
Government to “take the necessary action to establish 
an agency on the Federal level charged with the re- 
sponsibility of a continuous and meticulous study of | 
Organized Crime, its members, and its methods, and 
further charged with the responsibility of supplying 
local law enforcement the information that will en- 
able the local police officer to know and combat the 
criminal enemies of society.” A bill establishing such 
an agency was introduced in Congress, but fell by the 
wayside in a Senate committee. 





Federal level opposition to the formation of such 
an agency possibly did not understand what local law 
enforcement wanted. Testimony was given that such 
a plan would tend to create a national police force. 
Such testimony completely misconstrues the intent of 
the resolution. A national police agency is not need- | 
ed in this country and local law enforcement would 
be the first to oppose any such plan. But nation- 
wide criminal intelligence is vitally needed and the 
need grows greater each year. There was also testi- 
mony before that committee that if a Federal agency 
made confidential information available to police de- 
partments, it might interfere with that agency’s own 
investigations. I think it is high time Federal officials 
recognized that local law enforcement is today staffed 
with talented and responsible enforcement officers, 
equal to the best in other government echelons. If 
we are going to use local enforcement as our first line 
of defense against crime, let us have the faith in it 
to provide it with the tools it needs. 





Just what kind of information should such a Feder- 
al agency provide to local police? We need to know 
the suspect’s past activities. We should be informed 
as to his present whereabouts, his associates, his cur- 
rent interests, and similar matters. This is not con- 
fidential information. It requires no staff of under- 
cover operators to obtain it. Most of it is available 
from newspaper clippings and from local police agen- 
cies. All that is needed is a centralized office which 
accumulates, classifies, and distributes the data. 


Also needed is a similar operation on the state level. 
The large city cannot afford to maintain intelligence 
operations outside city limits even though the prob- 
lem should be treated on a county-wide or larget 
basis. At the same time, many small departments do 
not have the resources to provide this work in their 
jurisdiction. A state agency could assist in both cases, 
resulting in homogenous Intelligence coverage. 


Ignoring the problem of “Organized Crime” is just 
like throwing crime reports into the waste basket to 
keep crime down. Not too long ago, a certain high 
official testified emphatically before an investigating 
committee that there was no Organized Crime in his 
jurisdiction, an area containing several million people. 
I am not going to mention his name but I think he 
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should know that our files show, by name, addresses, 
and date, that some of the country’s top leaders of 
Organized Crime not only live there, but .operate 
there at a tremendous cost in both dollars and violent 
deaths. 


I also remember seeing in the files of a certain 
crime committee a letter signed by the chief law en- 
forcement officer of one of our largest cities—a letter 
stating that there had not been a gang killing in his 
jurisdiction during the past 10 years. I don’t have 
to go to our records to answer that one. Apparently 
that man and I don’t read the same newspapers. About 
one killing a month occurred in his jurisdiction for a 
couple of years. 


The problem cannot be licked by ignoring it. And 
it cannot be licked through the application of tradi- 
tional police methods. As I stated. in the beginning, 
Organized Crime is as different from the typical bur- 
glary or murder as the Detroit Motor Corporation is 
from the back yard machine shop. The conniving, 
unscrupulous operator who insists on living apart 
from law must be dealt with, and it is local law en- 
forcement’s responsibility to do that job. There is 
no cure-all; there is no one-shot remedy for Organized 
Crime. But a formal police Intelligence operation 
is one of the vital police services necessary to eliminate 
this menace to life, property, and community order. 


The Fugitive Felon Act 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
well over 4,800 criminals sought by the FBI for state 
and local authorities under the Fugitive Felon Act 
have been located in the postwar period. 

According to Mr. Hoover, requests for FBI assist- 
ance in locating fugitives who have fled interstate 
have increased greatly in recent years. Correspond- 
ingly, locations of these criminals have risen more 
than 200 per cent since 1945. In 1946, the first post- 
war year, 287 violators of the Fugitive Felon Act were 
located. This figure rose to 552 in 1953. Locations 
of these fugitives totaled 618 last year and 521 in the 
first nine months of 1955. 

The Fugitive Felon Act enables the FBI to conduct 
investigations to locate criminals who have fled across 
state lines to avoid prosecution, custody or confine- 
ment for murder, kidnaping, burglary, robbery, may- 
hem, rape, assault with a dangerous weapon, extortion 
accompanied by threats of violence, or attempts to 
commit any of these crimes. Additionally, persons 
who flee interstate to avoid giving testimony in any 
criminal proceeding involving the commission of an 
offense punishable by imprisonment in a penitentiary 
may be sought by the FBI under this law. 


Mr. Hoover emphasized that local process must be 
outstanding, there must be information indicating 
that the fugitive has left the state and local or state 
authorities must request FBI assistance before a Fed- 
eral investigation may be instituted. 


“Although Federal prosecution may result from 
violations of the Fugitive Felon Act, the primary pur- 
pose of these investigations is to locate criminals and 
make them available to state and local authorities,” 
Mr. Hoover stated. 
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POLICE POSITIONS ABROAD OPEN 


Members of the IACP are urged to follow up the 
request of the Training Division for names of police 
officers interested in service abroad as employees of 
the United States Government. At present there is an 
increasing demand for police executives in this field, 
and the Training Division is assisting the agencies of 
government in developing lists of qualified executives 
for this service to be used when vacancies occur. 

Col. Russell A. Snook, director of the Training Di- 
vision, points out that positions cannot be described 
in detail, but in general the requirements are: 


General Police Administration—The heads of police 
departments and ranking officers with knowledge or 
experience in all fields of administration and oper- 
ations, able to act as advisor at top government level. 

Specialized Fields—Identification, records, communi- 
cations specialists. 

Salaries for specific assignments are varied accord- 
ing to the size of the country, but in general range as 
follows: $6,000 to $10,000 base pay with standard 
government allowances plus overseas differential where 
applicable. Tous of duty are usually for two years, 
with transportation and housing provided. 


Applications need not be limited to members of 
IACP but may include officers on retirement, those 
about to retire, and those who may secure leave of 
absence. 


Those interested should forward to IACP Head- 
quarters, 618 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C., 
iene copies of Federal Government Application fon 
Employment, S. F. 57, which can be obtained from any 
branch office of U. S. Civil Service Commission, or at 
most U. S. Post Offices. Be certain to include any 
proficiency in foreign language. 


Philippine Major Attending The 
Provost Marshal General’s School 


Major Mariano Escalona of the Philippine Army 
is a visiting student in the Military Police Officer’s 
ae dew Advanced Course at the Pro- 
vost Marshal General’s School 
at Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
Major Escalona finds being 
a student in the United States 
no new experience, however, 
for in his early teens he came 
to this country to attend St. 
Thomas Military Academy 
and St. Thomas College in St. 
Paul, Minn. At George Wash- 
7 ington University he acquired 





a ra” a Masters Degree in Political 
, Science. 
Major Escalona In 1936 he returned to the 


Philippines and entered business. Three years later 
he was drafted into the Philippine Army and com- 
missioned a second lieutenant. Upon liberation of 
his country, he became Company Commander of 
a Military Police Company and was trained by officers 
of the MPC of the United States Army. 
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Five Suggestions For Police Action 


peunual Report 
Of The Juveutle 


e @ 
Delinguency Comméttec 
By Chief Robert V. Murray 
Metropolitan Police Department 


Washington, D. C. 


(This report was compiled by Chief Murray with 
the assistance of the following Committee members: 
Chief Constable John Chisholm, Toronto, Ontario: 
Chief H. T. Jenkins, Atlanta, Georgia; Chief H. J. 
Lawrence, Seattle, Washington; Commissioner Tim- 
othy J. O’Connor, Chicago, Illinois; Colonel Stanley 
R. Schrotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Deputy Chief 
Thad F. Brown, Los Angeles, California.) 


Juvenile Delinquency. Just two words, but a prob- 
lem that has meant something entirely different to 
each group pondering its causes and possible solutions. 
Parents have wondered where they have failed; church 
leaders have looked for an answer in the field of 
religion; large cities and small neighborhoods have 
joined in projects to. cope with it; recreational author- 
ities have increased their activities and programs in 
their search for new ways to occupy youth; schools 
have changed their teaching methods; and law en- 
forcement has experimented in many ways to meet it 

.. yet,.... it still flourishes. 


What is the answer to this two-word mystery that 
has plagued us throughout civilization? There is no 
one answer. We cannot prescribe a sure-fire cure for 
this problem because it has too many causes. Juvenile 
delinquency is a product resulting from a multitude 
of causes or contributing factors, such as broken 
homes, bad companions, lack of religious training 
and education, lack of home supervision, and a scar- 
city of recreational facilities, just to mention a few. 

Millions of words have been written as to what 
should or should not be done regarding these causes. 
The Committee does not intend to add to this verb- 
iage, but will adhere to our field, that of law enforce- 
ment, and what can be done, or what we have found 
to be some of the best and most successful practices 
in dealing with juvenile delinquency in police work. 

We have considered certain matters, which are of 
importance at this time to police departments, and 
have agreed upon the following: 

1. Police departments throughout the country will, 
over the years, if for no other reason than the en- 
largement of our population, be confronted with an 
increasing juvenile delinquency situation and must 
be forward-looking by making plans to meet this 
problem. 

2. Police departments should, for the protection of 
their individual communities, in cases of juveniles 
bordering on the adult age who are hardened habit- 
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ual offenders and have committed a serious crime, re- 
commend waiver to an adult court; or, the Juvenile 
Court should remand jurisdiction on its own in such 
cases. 

3. Police should not engage in any form of unofficial 
probation system whereby juvenile and/or parents 
report back to them periodically. 

4. While the fact is recognized that Juvenile Court 
is the proper place for the treatment, correction, and 
follow-up of juvenile cases, police should assist as 
much as possible in screening cases when Court facil- 
ities are inadequate to handle the large volume. 

5. The number of officers assigned to the juvenile 
unit of a police department should be in proportion 
to the juvenile delinquency problem in that com- 
munity. 


Some of the Committee’s observations brought out 
as a result of considering these aspects are included 
for the information of the membership. 

If we recognize the fact that juvenile delinquency 
will continue to grow, at least in proportion to popu- 
lation growth, what steps should a forward-looking 
police department take in order to meet this challenge? 

As we have previously indicated, this is not a prob- 
lem that has one solution. It affects many segments 
of the community; therefore, it is going to require 
the fullest cooperation of all community groups to 
bring about a workable plan to meet and solve the 
situation. We suggest a committee composed of re- 
presentatives of civic, government, home, church, 
school, juvenile court, social welfare agencies, and 
the police. 

The police are in the best position to know what 
sections of the community have the highest delin- 
quency rate and require the most police attention. 
These sections can be further pinpointed to the very 
neighborhood or street where a particular problem 
exists. It is then up to the committee composed of 
representatives of the various civic agencies to decide 
what can be done to reach the youth and take care 
of the undesirable conditions of that neighborhood. 
It is felt that the closest level of contact that can be 
made with the delinquent affords the best possible 
chance of rehabilitation. Therefore, the formation 
of neighborhood councils under the guidance of the 
main committee are desirable. 

From community planning, to which the police 
contribute their share, we proceed to the possibility 
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of certain courses of action that can be taken by police 
departments. 

(1) Spot maps or charts can be maintained, either 
by location of crime, by residence of juvenile appre- 
hended, or both, to indicate areas where the need ex- 
ists for more intensive police work. This information 
can also be used by the community in its planning. 


(2) The full utilization of policewomen, along with 
juvenile officers, in frequenting juvenile gathering 
»laces in order that trouble spots can be eliminated 
store they have a chance to cause real difficulty and 
to breed further delinquency. In conjuction with 
this, it is desirable to have a juvenile cruiser, or 
cruisers, on the street on a twenty-four-hour basis so 
that trained juvenile officers will be immediately avail- 
able. It is most important to discover the pre-delin- 
quent child in the early stages and this constant pa- 
trol is very effective. . 


(3) Explore the possibility of giving training to all 
members of the force in standard juvenile procedure 

. . somewhat like that given on the subject of traffic 
control. Or, institute a course of instruction for the 
supervisory officials of the department so that they can 
pass on information received to subordinates in their 
own units. 


(4) Also with reference to education and training, 
but out of the realm of police work, is the lack of 
adult educational programs for the parents of juvenile 
delinquents. The Committee has noticed that the 
adult delinquency problem parallels the juvenile prob- 
lem in many communities. It is almost futile to cor- 
rect the child and send him back to the very condi- 
tions which brought about his anti-social behavior. 
This training could be either on a voluntary basis or 
directed by the Juvenile Court. However, it is our 
opinion that it should be under one of the community 
agencies rather than the police. 


(5) The juvenile unit can reach the youth of the 
community through elementary, junior and senior high 
school educational programs stressing good citizenship, 
the functions of the police department, and the neces- 
sity for law and order in society, as well as many other 
types of educational material. 


(6) A juvenile traffic safety school could be started 
for those committing traffic violations. Participation 
by juvenile officers as consultants for youth-sponsored 
and youth-participation programs to help develop 
sound patterns of thinking and attitudes among young 
people. The juvenile unit, if size and time permit, 
can do much to mould the thinking of parents and 
youth as to their responsibilities by working with them 
in community programs. 


These are but a few possibilities that can be ex- 
plored in planning for the future, and, as we have 
stated before, we must plan for the future when one 
considers what could be ahead for law enforcement. 
For instance, in 1952, 385,000 children were charged 
with some crime or form of juvenile delinquency in 
our Juvenile Courts. Last year, it was 435,000. Now, 
one statistician has stated that, at the same rate of 
increase, it will probably be about 540,000 cases in 
1960. In addition, while the crime rate for adults 
increased last year by 1.9%, it rose almost 8% for those 
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under 18 years. Proof enough that planning for the 
future is a must. 


In commenting on the question of what should be 
done with those juveniles bordering on adult age 
who are hardened habitual offenders and have com- 
mitted a serious crime, it was brought out that this 
may not be a proper matter for the police, but should 
be handled by the courts. The Committee feels, 
however, that law enforcement is directly effected by 
the action taken on this type of offender and therefore 
must interest itself in seeking a solution in conjunction 
with the courts. 

Certainly, it is as much concern to protect the citi- 
zens of the community from the vicious actions of a 
juvenile criminal as it is to try to rehabilitate the delin- 
quent. Therefore, when it is evident that rehabili- 
tation has failed, either the police should recommend 
waiver to adult court or the juvenile court should 
remand jurisdiction on its own. Of course, various 
jurisdictions may have laws governing such a situation; 
however, in the event there are none, the police de- 
partment should take an active part in seeking legis- 
lation that will permit such action. It is felt that, if 
the juvenile has failed to respond to court guidance 
and probationary approaches, it may be reasonably 
assumed that further juvenile court treatment would 
be futile. The juvenile delinquent of such stature 
may respond to punishment, for it is evident that 
this is the only treatment he understands. 


But what of the juvenile who comes to the attention 
of the police for a minor offense? Should police en- 
gage in the practice of an unofficial probation system, 
wherein the juvenile and/or his parents report peri- 
odically to the juvenile unit? 

Although the Committee recognizes the fact that 
there are some small communities, far removed from 
court facilities, that practice probation in some form, 
it was unanimous in its decision that probation sys- 
tems should remain in the hands of trained probation 
officers, distinctly separate from the law enforcement 
field. 

This leads us into the question, To what extent 
should police engage in the social aspects of treat- 
ment and correction, as well as following up cases ol 
juvenile delinquents? 


I am sure we all recognize the fact that the most 
desirable manner in which to handle juvenile cases, 
insofar as the police are concerned, would be to refer 
all cases to Juvenile Court where trained psychiatrists, 
psychologists, clinical experts, parole and probation 
officers and the social welfare services so closely re- 
lated thereto, can be utilized in the treatment and cor- 
rection of each individual case. This, however, is the 
.deal set-up, and is usually the exception rather than 
the rule. 

If the police, especially in the larger cities, were to 
refer every case coming to their attention to the Juve- 
nile Court, the Court in most cases could not cope 
with the work load and would not be able to function 
properly. Therefore, it falls to the police to fill this 
gap, as it has in the recreational field with its boys’ 
clubs, junior sheriffs, etc., by providing a service that 
rightfully belongs in an area other than law enforce- 
ment. We must remember, however, that this is a 
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They dont ‘get away” 
when youve got a Chevrolet! 
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All the qualities you want in a police car! 


You haul down traffic 
offenders in a hurry! 
Chevrolet’s handling ease 


and hot performance are made- 


to-order for police work! 














Make no mistake — the ’56 Chevrolet is a sizzler! In the power 
department, it features 3 new high-compression engines, V8 and 
6, with horsepower ratings up to 205. But it is in the roadability 
department where Chevrolet makes this blistering power more 
practical and safe. 


Chevrolet’s outrigger rear springs give a wider base and a 
firmer road grip. Chevrolet “bellies down” even on tight, fast 
corners. Ball-Race steering is positive and precise. It gives safer 
and easier control. Brakes, body and frame are rugged and 
strong. The sum total is a champion performer! 


Look over Chevrolet’s great choice of model, engine, trans- 
mission and moderately priced police car options. Then see your 
Chevrolet dealer and take one out on the road. That’s where the 
*56 Chevrolet will show you what great police cars are made of! 
. . » Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








matter in which we are directly concerned, for if these 
delinquents are not handled properly, they will even- 
tually be our future criminals whom we will be fight- 
ing the remainder of their adult lives. 


To meet this need, many police departments have 
established within their juvenile unit, a system of 
screening and reviewing cases for the purpose of de- 
termining which should be sent to Juvenile Court, 
which should be referred to social and community 
agencies and which can be disposed of by the unit 
itself through hearing and counsel with parents, juve- 
nile and witnesses. By practice, however, only those 
cases of a very minor nature, usually by first offenders 
who admit their guilt, are disposed of strictly by the 
juvenile unit. 


We do want to stress, however, that this should only 
be a stopgap measure and this function should be 
within the province of the Juvénile Court. Also, 
whether a department adopts this practice, depends 
to a large measure upon the availability of manpower 
to assume it. 


Regarding the question of manpower, the Com- 
mittee also gave serious thought to the percentage or 
proportion of the police force that should be devoted 
to the juvenile problem in relation to the many other 
problems now facing law enforcement. 

Every police officer, as part of his basic training, 
should be instructed as to his responsibility in pre- 
venting delinquency; have knowledge of how to han- 
dle offenses involving juveniles; and be alert to situ- 
ations which might contribute to delinquency. This 
does not answer the question, however, and it is now 
a recognized fact that a specialized unit, especially in 
the larger cities, to handle youth work, is.a must. 

Insofar as the actual size of such a unit, some ad- 
ministrators have advocated not more than five per- 
cent of total force, others, five to ten percent, and still 
others, a percentage of the force in ratio to the per- 
centage of delinquent juvenile population. We feel, 
however, that no set percentage can be established as 
a criteria to determine the number of officers to be 
assigned to juvenile work, as it depends to a large ex- 
tent on the delinquency problem in any particular 
community. Should a given municipality be pressed 
with an overwhelming juvenile challenge, then they 
should be governed accordingly in the allocation of 
their men in the field of juvenile control. 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that our manpower 
is definitely limited, and specialized units such as 
juvenile, traffic, vice, etc., could, if permitted to ex- 
pand greater than their relation to our other prob- 
lems, utilize the largest portion of our force. There- 
fore, the juvenile problem must be surveyed in the 
light of the entire law enforcement picture. 

The figure has been released that three percent of 
the juvenile population of our country is delinquent. 
While we have an important duty to this minority, 
we cannot concentrate on this group to an extent that 
it will be detrimental to our work in other fields of 
law enforcement. Yet, the Committee feels that now, 
the people throughout the country have passed the 
stage of merely talking about juvenile delinquency. 
They are now acting. The United States Senate is 
continuing its investigation into conditions causing 
delinquency; cities are organizing community groups 
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on a full time basis to help meet the situation; and 
law enforcement is stressing training and improved 
methods of dealing with juveniles. Several of the 
cities represented by the members of this Committee 
have already felt the effects of this concentrated battle 
against delinquency by reporting substantial reduc- 
tions during the past year. This type of concerted 
effort on the part of government, citizens, and law en- 
forcement, will surely produce serious inroads into 
the present and future delinquency trend. 

In conclusion, we reiterate some of our findings: 

1. Police departments should be forward-looking 
and make plans for the future in preparation for a 
growing rate of juvenile delinquency. 

2. Some means should be derived for trying in adult 
court those hardened juveniles nearing adult age who 
have committed a serious crime. 

3. Probation systems should not be entered into by 
the police. 

4. Where Juvenile Court facilities are not adequate 
or do not exist to handle all cases of juveniles coming 
to the attention of the police, the police should screen 
and review cases for proper disposition to ease the 
burden on the Court. 

5. A set percentage of the force assigned to the 
juvenile unit is unrealistic, and should be determined 
by the problem confronting each individual com- 
munity. 


Tarheels At Peak Department Strength 
| eyeiee We 














Above, 63 university-trained highway troopers pose 
before the State House in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
upon completing rookie training at the University of 
North Carolina and the Institute of Government in 
Chapel Hill. 

The addition of these rookies brought the North 
Carolina Highway Patrol to top strength of 556 work- 
ing officers and men. The force becomes the South’s 
largest highway patrol, and the sixth largest in the 
nation—topped only by California, New York, New 
Jersey, Ohio and Pennsylvania. But, Patrol Com- 
mander James R. Smith points out, there will be no 
idleness in the ranks. North Carolina leads the nation 
with a 70,000 mile system of state-administered high- 
ways which troopers must cruise daily. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Colonel Charles E. Batstone, 
who retired in 1952 as chief of the Air Force Indus- 
trial Security Section, died September 20 at Walter 
Reed Hospitai after a long illness. He had been living 
in Tampa, Fla., since his retirement. Colonel Bat- 
stone was an active member of the IACP. 
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“lhe rbuny 2 
Correctional 
Sytem 


By Major General William H. Maglin, USA 
The Provost Marshal General 
U. S. Department of the Army 
Washington, D. C. 


The highly successful Army under Alexander the 
Great, which changed the face of the world 300 years 
before Christ, was inherited from his father Philip II, 
the first military reformer. Philip’s Macedonian Army 
was the prototype of today’s organized fighting forces. 
It was complete with infantry, cavalry, corps of en- 
gineers, surgeons, yes, even the provost. In creating 
this latter post Philip recognized the importance of 
discipline. Discipline was the main ingredient for a 
successful force, and his realistic code of military law 
was the binding element which assured later success. 
as it applied to the management of post guardhouses, 


From Philip’s time until today armies have been 
governed by its sets of laws. The United States Army, 
in this enlightened age, has its Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, administered in a just and humane way 
for its soldiers, who are recognized as individuals. 


It is not my purpose here to discuss our various laws, 
but to identify the fact which makes it necessary to 
remove some soldiers from the main stream of army 
life. The necessity for army laws is clearly established. 
The soldier in the Army is in a position which has no 
counterpart in civilian occupations. The individual 
soldier by violating military laws may cause the loss 
of lives or millions of dollars worth of equipment. For 
this reason no one in the military service can be per- 
mitted to shirk his duty. 


When the soldier breaches discipline he begins a 
tour in a way of life known only to the lawbreaker. 
The new route is marked at the outset by the military 
courts-martial; then, if proved guilty, a sentence rang- 
ing from months to years in confinement. There is 
one marked difference for the military lawbreaker. 
His path has two open doors practically from the out- 
set; open doors which lead to a resumption of a nor- 
mal way of life. 


The life value of the individual is of real concern 
to the United States Army. The early return of our 
young men to the main stream of army life is our 
goal. We accomplish this end through the means of 
clemency and restoration, which opens the door to a 
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Failing this, we turn 


resumption of military life. 
to the other door marked “civilian life.” In a like 
manner it is our main effort to return him as rapidly 
as possible to his home with a trade and in a frame 
of mind which will enable him to take up his respon- 
sibilities as a citizen. 

Right at this point I can see a cliche rising: “What 


of his debt to society?” This, I submit, has been the 
great fallacy in prison philosophy in modern times. 
Army thinking in this instance is not new. The 
Romans best expressed it 2,000 years ago in their de- 
finition of prison: ad contiendos, non ad puniendos— 
to hold without punishment. In other words, prison 
will be primarily for safe custody, and there will be no 
penal infliction beyond deprivation of liberty which 
is, after all, the only and the greatest. punishment. 

Summed up, the Army philosophy demands that 
every possible effort will be made by industrial train- 
ing, by education, moral and religious, by lectures 
and debates, by salutary contacts with families, to 
create a sense of dignity and self-respect and of duty 
to the country and to fellow men. 

Last year, in August, my office took over the reins 
from the Adjutant General. It was not a sudden 
transition for on December 11, 1946, the responsibility 
for supervision of post, camp, and station guard- 
houses and stockades within the continental limits of 
the United States and in overseas commands was trans- 
ferred from The Adjutant General to The Provost 
Marshal General. My office assumed responsibility 
for that portion of the military prisoner program orig- 
inally established by The Adjutant General so far 
as it applied to the management of post guardhouses, 
That part of the program which was concerned with 
the custody and rehabilitation of prisoners whose 
sentences included a punitive discharge remained the 
responsibility of The Adjutant General until June 
1950 when the responhibility for the operation of 
rehabilitation centers was transferred to The Provost 
Marshal General. These transfers were in further- 
ance of the postwar planning of these two agencies of 
the Department of the Army. 
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‘What was that address?” 
‘What time was the fire reported ?” 


“Was the defective furnace really reported 


before the fire?” 


A modern fire department has to be able to answer 
questions like these from a reliable, permanent record. 
The safety of the people and the department’s own 
protection demand it. 


Detroit’s efficient fire department solved the 
problem with Dictaphone Dictacord Recording 
Machines . . . the monitoring equipment that many 
police and fire departments have chosen. 

Twenty-four hours a day the Dictacord equipment 

records incoming and outgoing messages on Dictabelt 

records. . . the little red plastic belts that are exclu- 
sive with Dictaphone recording machines. 

When a garbled message is received, the belt can 
be played back instantly. Or months later the same 
belt—filed permanently as easily as a letter—can be 
replayed to check the facts. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


Dictaphone, Dictacord and Dictabelt Are Registered Trade-Marks of Dictaphone Corporation 





Detroit keeps the record straight 


The cost is small. In the Detroit department’s ex- 
perience, one 4¢ belt provides five hours of constant 
monitoring. And Dictabelts play back with crystal- 
clear fidelity. They are used only once . . . a factor 
that reduces handling costs to a minimum. 

Anyone can learn to operate Dictacord equipment 
in a few hours. It is rugged and easily serviced by 
Dictaphone technicians in all parts of the country. 
Dictacord is versatile, too . . . connects with radio, 
telephone or PA systems . . . may be operated 


remotely. 
For complete information about Dictacord, write 
Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. PC-12, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





















In the fall of 1954 my office assumed the super- 
vision of the five disciplinary barracks in the United 
States, and concurrently, the Correction Branch of 
The Adjutant General’s Office became part of the 
official family of the Office of The Provost Marshal 
General. As it stands today, Department of the Army 
staff responsibility concerning the enforcement of 
discipline and custody and care of the Army prisoner 
is in one office. 

After 20 years of association with the lawbreaker, 
I am confident that the law can best be served by 
those having an intimate knowledge of the human 
beings involved. The officers and men of the Mili- 
tary Police Corps have demonstrated a determined 
will to continue, perhaps make better, the going con- 
cern inherited from The Adjutant General. We have 
had our hand in it for 9 years, and we point with pride 
to the stockades and guardhouses. They are clean, 
busy places of confinement for the short-term prisoner. 
From Linz, Austria, to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to 
Tokyo, Japan, they are guiding men with a firm hand 
back to honorable service. 


In Crailsheim, Germany, military policemen cut 
their eye teeth in the profession of rehabilitation and 
the results have been excellent. Here soldiers, who 
have been sentenced for the commission of military 
type offenses—the non-punitive type sentence—are 
given the opportunity to lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps back to duty. Crailsheim in the rural, 
wine growing country side of south central Germany 
is a model retaining center. Military Police, conscious 
of their new role, have developed a spirit which passes 
to the trainee. Escapes are rare, recidivism is low, 
and one feels a measure of success when a Crailsheim 
graduate returns to military duty. Where he came 
in disheveled, with a chip on his shoulder, he goes 
back cocky, well pressed, and with a determination 
to prove himself. 


I think there is very sound reason for our succéss 
in operation of stockades and rehablitation centers. 
Until we received the responsibility for the operation 
of places of confinement, our activity with relation to 
the prisoner ended with “locking him up.” This was 
a negative, unrewarding action; certainly not satis- 
fying work for an American soldier. Now the cycle is 
completed; now we can, as individuals, look forward 
to “helping him out.” It is this latter positive action 
which constitutes the main ingredient for our willing- 
ness to tackle the whole confinement operation. Nor- 
mally, an individual who is sentenced to a punitive 
discharge and confinement of more than 6 months, 
is committed to an Army disciplinary barracks. Here 
are the steps we take at these facilities to help him. 


Once our man has undergone classification he is 
ready for the continuation of his tour toward restora- 
tion, clemency, and parole. 

Our correction system embodies every modern con- 
cept of penology which has been devised to further 
and expedite the rehabilitation of prisoners. It has 
long been recognized that one of the best aids to re- 
habilitation of prisoners is to convince them that they 
are not hopelessly lost to society, that they will not 
necessarily spend their entire sentence in confinement, 
segregated from society. In other words, the prisoner 
must have some concrete hope for the future and a 
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reasonable expectation that he will be released at a 
much sooner date if he behaves himself and proves 
that he deserves another chance in a free society. 


The prisoner must prove by his conduct, attitude, 
adjustment to confinement, work, and a sincere at- 
tempt to better himself by taking advantage of the 
many opportunities to learn a trade or improve his 
education that he is worthy of favorable consideration. 
All prisoners are considered for restoration to honor- 
able duty as a soldier, for clemency, or for parole as 
his individual case may warrant and all prisoners 
who have good personal histories and who adjust 
themselves satisfactorily to confinement may reason- 
ably expect to be released from confinement through 
one of these methods before the normal expiration of 
their terms of continement. 


No one single factor such as type of offense or 
length of sentence is used to determine whether a 
prisoner should be restored to duty. Rather, a com- 
bination of all known circumstances of the prisoner’s 
case, plus personal observation, is used as the basis for 
determining whether he should be restored. Ordinar- 
ily, a prisoner will not be recommended for restoration 
to duty on his initial appearance before the classifi- 
cation board as the period of observation has not been 
of sufficient length to properly determine the pris- 
oner’s attitude, and the information gathered and 
studies made of the prisoner are not sufficiently com- 
plete to competently gauge his capabilities. 

The restoration policy of the Army is essentially as 
follows: 

In the absence of exceptional circumstances, restora- 
tion to duty will ordinarily be precluded if the pris- 
oner has been convicted of a crime generally recog- 
nized as a felony, or of desertion or absence without 
leave from units engaged in combat, or of desertion 
or absence without leave to avoid embarkation for 
overseas duty. A history of chronic alcoholism or 
psychoneurotic disorders will also ordinarily preclude 
restoration to duty. 

Prisoners convicted of purely military offenses whose 
records—both civil and military—are otherwise good 
may be restored to duty if their conduct in confine- 
ment and their attitude clearly indicate contrition and 
a desire to make amends. 

A prisoner may be restored to duty if his case is 
not an exception to policy, at the direction of the 
chief of the Correction Division in The Provost Mar- 
shal General's Office. 

After completion of military training, prisoners will 
be restored to duty by enlistment in the Regular Army, 
or Regular Air Force. 


Prisoners who are not eligible for restoration to 
duty because of mental or physical disabilities, and 
who but for such disabilities probably would have 
been restored to duty with an opportunity to earn an 
an honorable discharge, may be restored as a matter 
of clemency, solely for the purpose of being furnished 
a discharge other than dishonorable. These restora- 
tions are made only by order of the Department of 
the Army. 


On being restored to honorable duty, prisoners are 
considered to have completed punishment for their 
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REMINGTON 38 SPECIAL 
POLICE SERVICE AMMUNITION 


Remington 38 Special am- 

munition is available in 7 

types for a wide variety of 

service applications. Use index 

numbers when ordering from 
your supplier. 


index No. 5138, 158 grs., lead bullet 


index No. 5238, 200 grs., 
lead bullet 


Index No. 5338, 158 grs., 
metal point bullet 


index No. 6138, 148 grs., 
lead, ‘“‘Targetmaster,”’ 
wad-cutter bullet 


index No. 6238, 158 grs., 
lead, “‘Targetmaster,”’ 
round-nose bullet 


index No. 6538, 158 grs., 
“Hi-Speed,” lead bullet 


index No. 6838, 110 grs., 
“Hi-Way Master,” metal- 
penetrating bullet 


Facing an armed criminal, an officer must have confidence in his 
ammunition. His life and the lives and property he is protecting 
can depend on just one cartridge. 

Remington makes all ammunition for law enforcement service 
with this in mind. An exclusive Remington “‘Oil-Proof’’ process 
keeps oil from reaching powder and primer to insure dependable 
functioning. Powder charge, cartridge cases and bullets are held 
to exceedingly close tolerances. And Remington is the only am- 
munition with exclusive ‘‘Kleanbore”’ priming for fast, sure igni- 
tion and non-corrosive action. You can get Remington ammuni- 
tion in bullet types for every law enforcement need including 
metal point and the famous metal-penetrating ‘‘Hi-Way Master.” 
Whatever type you need, specify Remington ammunition for 
supreme dependability! 


Remington Service 
TO LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES 


Whenever you have a question about firearms and ammunition, please feel 
free to call upon us. Just drop a line to Law Enforcement Officers Section, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


‘If It’s Remington—It’s Right!” 


Remington 


“Kieanbore” and “Targetmaster” are Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. by Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 








offense and effected rehablitation and they will be as- 
signed, trained, and employed as any other enlisted 
man. Commanders who have such enlisted men under 
their control will insure that such soldiers are afforded 
treatment identical to that of other enlisted personnel 
of their command. 


Another open door for our military prisoner is 
marked “clemency.” It is a broad term and may be 
used in many different ways. It is generally defined, 
in the military sense, as meaning the reduction of a 
court-martial sentence. During active hostilities the 
primary purpose of military clemency is to restore a 
soldier to duty, with justice to the individual being 
given due consideration. 


The need for clemency is ever present and must be 
given considerable thought by the authorities from the 
day a prisoner is confined until he again becomes a 
free man. It is a responsibility to be exercised accord- 
ing to the principles of justice, penology and modern 
knowledge of the inequalities of human personality, 
so as to follow the modern concept of insuring that 
punishment not only fits the offense but the offender 
as well. 


The door to civilian life is called Parole and it is 
granted to a carefully selected military prisoner who 
has served a portion of his sentence to confinement 
and whose release under supervision will be in the 
best interests of the prisoner, the Army, and society. 
It is based on the principle that a period of guidance 
and supervision in the community is a part of the 
entire rehabilitation program for prisoners. It is a 
means of helping the prisoner make the transition 
from controlled living in confinement to the normal 
life of a community. If the parolee fails to demon- 
strate his willingness and capacity to fulfill his parole 
obligations, he may be returned to confinement to 
serve the remainder of his sentence. 


The conditions and terms of parole must be reason- 
able and constructive, helpful rather than punitive, 
and flexible rather than rigid in their application. 
They are designed to promote the parolee’s adjust- 
ment, and assist him to live as a lawabiding citizen. 

Parolees remain under the legal custody and control 
of the commandant of the installation from which pa- 
roled, or to whom jurisdiction is transferred, until 
the expiration of the term or aggregate terms of con- 
finement imposed. While on parole, a parolee is sub- 
ject to the supervision of a parole advisor, who is an 
officer of the federal probation service. The parole 
advisor acts primarily as a guidance counselor to the 
parolee. 


Suspended discharges are executed upon the pris- 
oner’s release from confinement on parole. The dis- 
charge form is held by the disciplinary barracks hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the parolee, and is mailed to the 
parolee on termination of parole. 

A paroled prisoner who complies with the condi- 
tions of his parole is released from the custody of the 
commandant at the termination of the term or aggre- 
gate term of confinement imposed, as reduced by clem- 
ency action. 

A parolee who successfully completes his ‘term of 
parole is furnished a certificate of release from parole 
signed by the commandant. 
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I have concentrated on the open doors available 
to the army prisoner. We operate to promote the 
reformation and rehabilitation of our men with a 
view to their honorable restoration to military duty, 
or return to civil life as useful citizens. Our physical 
plans have been developed over a period of 80 years. 
Our military police have been trained with proved 
methods, taken from the most advanced practices of 
modern penology. Of even greater importance is the 
fact that our officers and men are career personnel 
whose professional life takes them through the whole 
gamut of experience with the lawbreaker. We are in 
the position, unhampered by politics, to prove that 
society need not compound a criminal act with ven- 
geance; that a savage act need not be repaid with 
savagery. 


Safe Driving State Troopers 





Receiving the first Kentucky State Police 100,000 
mile safe driving award from Colonel Charles C. Old- 
ham, commissioner of Kentucky State Police, is State 
Trooper William C. Smith (extreme right) who has 
traveled 125,000 miles without even a bent fender. 
He was the first member of the Department to pass 
the 100,000 mile accident-free mark. Other 100,000 
mile award recipients looking on are, |. to r., Sergeant 
Harold Kinman and Trooper Eugene Shy. The stat- 
uette award is shown in inset. 


Police Bikes “Old Hat” Here 


The humble bicycle has been used in patrol oper- 
ations of the Birmingham, Ala., Police Department 
for as long as anyone now on the department can 
remember—for at least 16 years and possibly 20 or 
more. 

The department owns 30 bicycles and uses 24 of 
them daily between 11 p. m. and 7 a. m. Units of 
two are assigned to specific areas of the central busi- 
ness district during these hours. One of the officers 
checks alleys, while his partner checks doors. 

Birmingham likes its bicycle patrol. One of the 
main advantages is that a pair of officers on bicycles 
can cover an area comparable in size to that which 
would require six or seven men on foot. Further, 
the bikes are inexpensive to purchase and maintain. 
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-... your patrolmen can report trouble 
fast with the Gamewell Police Signaling System 


To insure adequate patrol of policed areas... to 
give patrolmen, mounted police and plain- 
clothes men fast, secret communications. . . get 
the facts about the Gamewell Police Signaling 
System. 

Many Gamewell Systems in use today also 
have “‘Citizens’ Call Features’ so that citizens 
on the street may call headquarters inemer- ¢ 
gencies. 

This system enables headquarters to sum- 
mon any patrolman, or group of pairol- 
men, at any time of the day or night. 

A booklet describing the many features of 


the system is yours for the asking. Just write 
for your copy of the Gamewell Police Signaling 
Booklet. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS 64, MASSACHUSETTS 









Oue Wau 
Patrol Cars 


Will Sewel 


By Bernard C. Brannon, 
Chief of Police 
Kansas City, Missouri 


In the broad sweep of time, it has been but yester- 
day that the prevailing opinion held the world to be 
flat, with the horizon’s end promising a sudden drop 
into bottomless chaos of old cosmogonies. Those 
who held to other theories were scoffed at and chal- 
lenged for proof. 


The proof was forthcoming when the bolder ex- 
plorers of the seas did not drop off the table edge of 
the world. Old convictions died and new beliefs 
were substituted. Another shackle of progress was 
cut away. But even if it had developed that the 
world was not a sphere, those who sailed over the 
edge into the void of nothingness would still have re- 
solved the issue through experimentation. 


Thus it has always been that man has hunted for 
truth, for facts that prove or disprove a given propo- 
sition. From the massive controversies of the uni- 
verse to the simple, detailed issues of daily life, the 
process of solution and progress has been theory sup- 
ported by experimentation. We seldom fail to derive 
ultimate benefit from efforts aimed at discovery of 
truth. 


It has been so in our police world. Our progress 
has been predicated on the formula of discovering 
needs, formulating theories of solution, and testing 
them out. As each of us gather facts that may be help- 
ful to the other, it is incumbent on us to pass our find- 
ings along. One of the best ways to determine what 
is going on around us in the law enforcement profes- 
sion is to encourage our fellow worker to stand up 
and tell his story. 


I need that encouragement today, for I am about to 
report on and briefly discuss the controversial issue 
of one-man patrol cars. As I do so I recall the ad- 
monition, “It is better to be silent and thought a fool, 
than to open your big mouth and remove all doubt.” 
Yet I will assume the risk with the hope that I might 
receive your valuable advice while offering some en- 
lightenment on the issue. 


In June, 1953, Kansas City, Missouri’s police de- 
partment first tested the one-man patrol car. We had 
always operated with two-man crews. It was the be- 
ginning of a plan that would eventually see a com- 
plete changeover from two to one-man patrol. Some 
six months later, after prolonged study and considera- 
tion, the transition on a city wide, 24 hour basis, was 
effected. This was December 1, 1953. 


I well realize the one-man patrol car idea is not new. 
It has been used in smaller cities and towns for many 
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years, sometimes by choice but often through neces- 
sity. Modified forms of one-man patrol cars have 
been and are being used in some of our larger law 
enforcement agencies. But to my knowledge, Kansas 
City, Missouri, was the largest municipality ever to 
inaugurate a 100 per cent change to the one-man pa- 
trol car system. This should prove of interest, for 
we were surprised to find that there was little or no 
factual information, accurately compiled statistics, 
from large cities that proved or disproved the issue 
of one and two-man cars. 


To be sure, there was an abundance of personal 
opinions pro and con, but with few exceptions those 
opinions were not based upon comparative data gath- 
ered over a reasonable length of time. The safety 
factor of the individual officer was often the founda 
tion of adamant opinion, with certain incidents of 
tragedy affecting the police executive's overall views. 
Also, the tendency to support one’s administrative de- 
cision as to the use of one or two-man patrol cars 
seemed to background some opinions. 


Modern surveys reveal that the proponents of one- 
man patrol cars are in the minority. Some daytime 
use, especially in residential areas where the work load 
is light, is about the extent to which most larger cities 
have gone into the use of one-man patrol cars. 


Here are some of the objections to one-man patrol 
cars voiced by police administrators: The safety of 
the officer is definitely impaired; it is impossible to 
drive and adequately observe at the same time; it is 
impossible to drive at high speeds and use the radio 
or firearms effectively; the lone patrolman is inclined 
to overlook suspicious persons and conditions simply 
because he is alone; it is difficult and hazardous to 
effect an arrest with only one officer; it is dangerous 
to bring in a prisoner alone; with one-man cars all 
calls have to be screened to determine the risk involv- 
ed, and more than one car sent to the scene, leaving 
other areas unpoliced; there is too much time off the 
air because of personal needs of the officer; and the 
average officer simply does not like to ride alone. 


Proponents of one-man cars have said: One-man 
cars provide equal or better police service for less 
money; more officers are available to operate more 
cars or perform other needed police duties; police 
surveillance is increased; more cars add to a feeling 
of public security; there is no distracting conversation 
or personality clashes with fellow officers; the lone 
patrolman does not take unnecessary chances, is more 
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alert, and hence safer; the officer knows he will get 
credit where credit is due and works harder; self re- 
liance develops and argues for a stronger and finer 
olice officer; the officer is more courteous and builds 
etter public relations. 


Because of the variables involved, such as the lo- 
cation, size, population, and other particular law en- 
forcement problems of a city or area, it is impossible 
and inadvisable to confidently take sides. However, 
since there is a dirth of substantial supporting facts, 
the mere reporting of our experience in Kansas City 
may be a contribution more solid than opinion alone. 


Why we made our decision to use one-man cars, 
how it was made, and the operating results, are ques- 
tions that have been asked by many police departments 
here in the United States and in other countries. 
Because fact finding on an acceptable basis requires 
the passage of time, we were forced to delay answer- 
ing many of the inquiries. But perhaps it is now the 
time to do so. 

For a moment I would like to go back to the days 
not so long ago when police patrolling was accom- 
plished on foot. Even then decisions had to be made 
as to whether a certain beat should be covered alone 
or by officers in pairs. In the tougher, more danger- 
ous parts of town, where, as we would say today, the 
work load or number of police incidents were high, 
patrolmen often worked in teams. But the vast major- 
ity of beats saw the officer patrolling alone. 


With the advent of the automobile and its appli- 
cation to police patrol, it developed that at least two 
men to a car were thought necessary to get the job 
done. There were good reasons for this thinking. 
Patrol areas were increased in size as the cities spread 
out, separating the officer from his fellow patrolman 
by miles instead of blocks. Where he could formerly 
call for assistance by voice, whistle or night-stick 
pounding on the pavement, now, riding alone some 
distance away, he would be cut off from his fellow 
patrolman in neighboring patrol area. 


So the motorized patrolman had to have his help 
with him. If only there were some way the officer could 
summon immediate assistance! A way came. A great 
boon to law enforcement—the radio! As it developed 
from one way communication to two way, and then 
to three way or car to car, many police administrators 
came to the thinking that it was time to reappraise 
patrolling tactics. 

Somewhat like the advent of the telphone in the 
home, a means of contact with the outside world, the 
radio gave the motorized patrolman a new link with 
his fellow officer and a new sense of confidence. The 
distance barrier had been cracked. The patrol cars 
were brought closer together in point of effective co- 
assistance than had been the foot patrolman of yester- 
day. Those who earlier advocated the one-man patrol 
car now spoke in louder voice. If the patrol areas 
could be reduced in size bringing the cars physically 
closer together, and with newly developed car-to-car 
radio communications, why couldn’t the patrolman 
ride alone with safety and effectiveness? 


It was only after exhaustive study and consultation 
among veteran police officers that Kansas City made 
its decision to move to one-man patrol cars. The sole 
objective was to obtain greater police service without 
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(1) increasing the hazards of police employment by 
adversely affecting the personal safety of the officer, 
without (2) increasing the individual work load of 
the officer beyond fair and reasonable standards, and 
without (3) increasing operating costs beyond nor- 
mal budgetary limitations. 


I was deeply concerned for the safety of the individ- 
ual officer, and this was our gravest problem. After 
much study and consideration it was concluded that 
if the patrolman was physically and mentally pre- 
pared, adequately trained and thoroughly schooled 
in strict compliance with our selected one-man car 
procedure, and assigned to a smaller patrol area with 
a work load determined by new calculations, the ques- 
tion of personal safety would be favorably resolved. 


We considered such factors as average age of our pa- 
trolmen, whether they were young enough to grasp the 
new idea and support it. A re-examination of their 
intellectual level as indicative of ability to assume 
added responsibilities and to comprehend fully the 
detailed procedures to be followed was made. Super- 
visory officers were consulted and closely checked to 
determine whether they would be able to support the 
system without openly or latently offering opposition 
due to pre-formed personal prejudice. 


Need for the establishment of special training pro- 
grams was early recognized. Both the patrolman and 
supervisor would have to receive extensive instructions 
in one-man car procedure and technique. The radio 
dispatchers became key men in the success of the 
operation. Their appraisal of police calls was vital, 
and they, too, needed special training and complete 
understanding of their added duties. 


While it was contemplated that the trial and error 
method would have to be the great teacher, we were 
determined to do all within our power to foresee and 
anticipate the mistakes that could be made, and to 
correct them before they had a chance to happen. 
Several years ago under our two-man car operations 
a police officer was shot and killed while seated in the 
police car beside his partner, and while in the process 
of stopping a car for a routine traffic violation. Other 
than the sorrow of the department arising from the 
tragedy, and the criticism of the technique of the off- 
cers in stopping the car, there was an acceptance of 
the incident as one of risks of the police service. The 
two-man car patrol system was not blamed, yet it could 
well have been, for the single officer might have been 
more alert. I have no doubt, however, that if the 
tragedy occurred during one-man car operations, the 
patrol system would have been blamed. Police and 
public reaction to scrap the system would swell up 
to the bursting point. This risk was recognized in 
our decision. We knew that regardless of our pre- 
paration an unforeseen happening could wreck our 
plans. 

Kansas City is divided into three large police dis- 
tricts broken up into patrol areas or beats. Under 
the two-man patrol car system we had 24 such patrol 
areas, each with one car and two patrolmen. /t was 
never contemplated that these old patrol areas would 
be left as they were and that a one-man car would be 
substituted for the two-man car. 


At no time have I felt, nor do I now feel, that the 
one-man car system of patrol can offer any improve- 
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ment over the two-man system unless the patrol area 
is reduced in size and the patrolmen moved closet 


together. Neither should it be attempted without 
the finest of radio facilities and especially car-to-car 
communications. 

Therefore, the most important aspect of Kansas 
City’s change to one-man cars was a redistricting of the 
24 patrol areas into 42 areas. The new areas followed 
the census tract lines as nearly as possible so as to 
provide material from government sources of value 
to the patrolman in orientation for his area. 

The average size of the patrol areas was reduced 
from 3.4 square miles to 1.9 square miles. In effect, 
this was a reduction of patrol areas by about half. 
It might roughly be said that the work of each patrol 
area was also cut in half, and that one patrolman 
was assigned to each of the halves. Observe that the 
patrolman was not riding his old patrol area alone— 
his fellow officer was still there, but in an additional 
car. 

To me, this is the secret of success in Kansas City’s 
application of the one-man patrol system. You will 
see, then, that it is not an economy measure. Actually, 
it costs more money to operate. The police adminis- 
trator should obviously be prepared for increased costs, 
for more automobiles are needed, more gas and oil, 
more car repair and maintenance will be needed, and 
more equipment m’ st be provided. The economy 
effected is the purchase of more police service without 
the employment of more patrolmen. 


To assign two-man crews to the current patrol 
areas in Kansas City would require an additional 
salary expenditure of $592,800 per year, and $45,600 
in uniforms and equipment. 


We needed 20 additional cars for the one-man 
patrol. By settingup a motor pool we acquired some 
automobiles from other units of the department, but 
16 additional cars were purchased new. ‘Together 
with equipment, this cost was $50,018.78. Automobile 
maintenance costs, excluding depreciation, were $222,- 
291.79 in 1954, as compared with $163,461.25 during 
two-man car operations in 1952. Our comparison 
years are 1952, which was the last year of operation 
under the two-man patrol, and 1954, the first full 
year under the one-man system. 1953 was the transi- 
tion year, as I have said, the first six months of which 
were still total two-man car operations. 


So the cost for additional cars and equipment to- 
gether with maintenance increased 27 per cent. The 
total number of motor cars subject to maintenance 
increased in number from 128 to 148, or 14 per cent. 
As a natural corollary to the acquisition of more ve- 
hicles, the item of depreciation increased from $46,- 
947.53 to $72,514.87. Added to the maintenance costs, 
the total increase in 1954 over 1952 was $87,939.76. 

In explanation of the increased maintenance costs, 
other than the normal expectancy arising from 20 
more vehicles being placed in patrol work and the 
rise in prices occurring during the two year period, 
was the increase in the number of miles travelled. In 
1952, the two-man patrol covered 1,277,762 miles; in 
1954, the one-man patrol car travelled 2,777,460 miles, 
a numerical increase of 1,499,698 miles, or 117.4 per 
cent. This amazing increase in activity was viewed 
favorably by the department in light of results. 
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You are certainly entitled to ask the $87,000 ques- have decreased 13.7 per cent over the corresponding 


tion: What were the results? To me they are little period in 1953. 


short of amazing. 


Referring to the annual bulletins of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, I find that the national crime 
rate rose 22.6 per cent from 1952 to 1954. In Kansas 
City, Missouri, the two years revealed a 20.5 decrease. 
Ail of our statistics are carefully kept in accordance 
with the requirements of the Uniform Crime Reports 
as requested by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Thus far this year our crime rate continues to de- 
crease. For the first six months of 1955, as compared 
with the first six months of 1953 (under two-man car 
patrol) , there has been a 36.6 per cent decrease in Part 
I Classification Offenses. 

All along the line patrol activity has increased. 
There are more arrests, more checks of buildings, 
and stricter traffic enforcement. Our patrol cars 
were painted solid white with large black letters to 
identify them as police vehicles. More conspicuous 
and in greater numbers, the patrol cars are noticed 
with greater frequency by the public. The public 
reaction has been good. Time in answering calls for 
police service has been cut by one-third. 

We have had no officer fatalities attributed to one- 
man car operations. Personal injuries to officers pre- 
sent no problem. Incidents of resisting arrest have 
not increased in proportion to the step-up activity, 
and for the first six months of this year such incidents 


We will continue to compile statistics to prove or 
disprove the value of one-man patrol cars. Such data 
will be made public. 


Kansas City, Missouri, is a growing, expanding 
municipality with a diversified population approach- 
ing 500,000. It is the hub of a metropolitan area of 
a million persons. Presently 81.72 square miles in 
area, it will reach 129.83 square miles within the next 
three years through annexations that have already 
been voted. It is geographically the largest city in 
Missouri, and is second in population to St. Louis. 
Surrounded by penal institutions, possessing a great 
railroad center and being the headquarters for one 
of the countries largest airlines, it is a city of increasing 
congestion and activity. There is every potential for 
crime that normally exist in every city of the United 
States. Our past history reveals heavily publicized 
blots of police failure and criminal activity. I say 
this to you so you will understand that we are not a 
city where criminal activity would tend to decline 
without good reason. I believe that one of the most 
important reasons for the declining crime rate is the 
institution of the one-man car patrol, operated as I 
have described. 


We will be happy and proud to supply any further 
information you may desire. We consider it your 
right to inquire and our duty to answer. 
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There’s one big reason why Pacemaker 
Graphics are so universally used by law en- 
forcement officers—versatility! It is the one 
camera that has everything you need for 
practically any photographic job in your de- 
partment. For example: 


ACCIDENT AND EVIDENCE PHOTOS 

Sharp, color-corrected, coated lens, flash synchronized 
shutter with speeds ranging from 1 full second to 1/1000 
second, interchangeable lenses that can be matched to the 
Graphic Coupled Rangefinder, and the Graflok Back that 
permits use of sheet, roll or pack film make it perfect for 
evidence shots, indoors or out. Also allows instant attach- 
ment of Graphic Polaroid Back for “pictures-in-a-minute.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS 

For this work, the Pacemaker Graphic’s double extension 
bellows permits copying of records, evidence and docu- 
ments to a ratio of 1 to 1 without the use of auxiliary lenses. 


IDENTIFICATION OR ''MUG” SHOTS 

The Graflok Back of the Pacemaker Graphic allows instant 
attachment of a Graflex Dividing Back which enables two 
vertically proportioned 214” x 4” pictures to be made on 
one sheet of 4” x 5” film. This means real film economy. 
Also, the vertical shape is standard for head and shoulders 
views. 


FINGERPRINT PHOTOGRAPHY 

For on-the-spot photographs of fingerprints, the Pace- 
maker’s double extension bellows does yeoman service. 
Fully extended, it enables the Graphic to photograph same 
size on the film. Thus, a 4” x 5” fingerprint area can be 
recorded on a 4” x 5” negative which will stand extreme 
enlargement without loss of detail. 


For further information on Pacemaker 
Graphics see your local Graflex dealer 


or write Dept. PC-75 
Graflex, Inc., Rochester 8, N. Y. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


In the rush of compiling the report of the Phila- 
delphia Conference it was necessary to hold up some 
of the features because of space limitations and im- 
mediate deadline. 

With the able assistance of Leroy Wike and Mrs. 
Alice Pitcher we selected what in our best judgment 
were important addresses and reports. We agreed that 
subsequent issues should carry those we could not 
find room for in the November issue. So in this, the 
final issue of 1955, you will find much reading matter 
worthy of your consideration. 


Members of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police who were not able to attend the Conference 
can pick up much of the program through The Police 
Chief. But they miss those personal contacts which 
mean so much to all who attend the annual session. 
Each year we meet members who have not attended 
previous conferences and the hours spent talking over 
local police problems, exchanging ideas, and develop- 
ing contacts that strengthen the police service nation- 
ally, represent a most important reason for attending 
the Conference every year. 


Between now and the date for the 63rd Conference 
in Chicago, The Police Chief could carry much val- 
uable information on various subjects if chiefs who 
have made strides in their procedures would send the 
informatign to Editor Wike giving him the facts about 
the progressive measures they have adopted. In this 
way, your magazine would carry on throughout the 
year between conferences constructive information 
helpful to many members. 

In July, 1954, Chief Brannon’s inauguration of one- 
man car patrol was covered in a special article with 
illustrations. Letters came to Chief Brannon from 
all parts of the United States and foreign countries 
asking more information. At Philadelphia Chief Bran- 
non addressed the Conference, relating Kansas City’s 
experience in 18 months of one-man car patrol. Fol- 
lowing his address, copies of his report based on statis- 
tical information were distributed until the supply 
at Philadelphia was exhausted. 

I arrived home on October 26 following a vacation 
and found that Chief Brannon had received scores 
of letters asking for copies of his statistical report. 
These are going out as fast as requests are received. 


I was especially interested in two articles in the Oc- 
tober Chief. Chief Robert V. Murray, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., described his department’s experience in 
handling the public transit strike and the good will 
it created for the police. Aside from the fact that the 
article was both interesting and highly informative, 
it was a real object lesson in preparedness. The Wash- 
ington police could not have coped with the strike 
emergency had they not previously worked out and 
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trained their men in dealing with the unusual. To 
me, it was proof of the value of police planning. 

The second article in the October Chief, by Jim 
Baxter of the Editorial Service Bureau, Eastman Ko- 
dak Company, described the Detroit’s police depart- 
ment central photo bureau. It covers the subject from 
the standpoint of the big city police department, but 
can be applied in a more limited way to police agen- 
cies of various population groups. Photography in 
police work has been limited by budgets in many 
cities, yet it is one of the vital aspects of the war on 
crime and accidents. This article is also worth careful 
reading. 


Those who attend the annual Conference year afte 
year admire and respect Jim Broughton, Honorary 
[ACP President and retired chief of Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia. As usual at Conferences, we had a good visit 
with Jim and took him to task on not sending any- 
thing for “Timely Suggestions.” He promised—and 
kept his promise. On our arrival back in Kansas City 
we found a yellowed clipping from his town’s news- 
paper which he noted was printed about 1875. Here 
is the item: 

“A KIDNAPPER—Early this morning a young son, 
Jim Broughton, of our townsman, Jos. Broughton, 
was picked up by a stranger, who it is thought in- 
tended to carry him away, had not the child been re- 
cognized and taken away from him by Mr. James 
Williams. Had he not been rescued so early, in all 
probability, there would have been another Charlie 
Ross affair. ‘The parents were very much alarmed 
until the child was brought home.” 

Jim Broughton was about two years old at the time 
of the kidnapping, he said, and he added that the kid- 
napping was a “scoop” for this column. 


Rolling along the highway to Winchester, Va., we 
noticed a sign near Bellville pointing to the right, 
bearing the word “Monastery.” We turned off and 
followed a winding road upgrade to the top of a hill 
where we arrived at a Trappist Monastery. A priest 
in brown and white robe greeted us warmly and told 
us about their life at the Monastery. He introduced 
himself as Father Phillip and when he learned that 
I was in the police service he expressed the thought 
that I didn’t look so tough. I said, “Father, you and 
I are in much the same line of work. You are striv- 
ing to make people good, and we are trying to keep 
them from being bad.”’ 

“IT guess that is about right,” said Father Phillip, 
with a chuckle, “but you use more force than we do.” 

It was really a delightful experience talking with 
this man who is devoting his entire adult life to study 
and contemplation. We discussed juvenile delinquen- 
cy and he asked if it were possible to get a graph or 
figures that would show the trend in juvenile delin- 
quency in the last ten years and any estimate of the 
probable trend in the next five years. I promised to 
get any available information for him and told Chief 
Murray of Washington of Father Phillip’s request. 
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It is these contacts along the way of life that have TITLE... nesisntinsingngss decease 

convinced many of us that perhaps we more than the 

members of any other profession are dealing in human TTI is snnssnntnvsisestnsckovensecquvennrtonseoneantentnqeetconatietaeaaa 

relations. 12-55 
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Write For New 108 Page Catalog 






















W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 












































Stoelting 
LIE DETECTORS 


CATALOG NO. 22495 


Most efficient and sensitive polygraphs made. 
Will consistently produce easy-to-read charts. 
The results are quick, accurate and dependable, 
Will reduce your department's operating costs 
while increasing its efficiency. Designed for 
years ahead—economically priced. Several 
models available. Write for complete details. 


C. H. STOELTING COMPANY 
424 N.HOMAN AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 
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The September song was a dirge for 3,530 Americans 
killed in traffic accidents—the greatest number of 
auto deaths in September in 14 years. 


That was reported by the National Safety Council 
in its monthly tabulation of traffic statistics. 


The Council said the September toll this year was 
the largest since 1941, when 3,746 died 


It marked the seventh consecutive month this yea 
to show an increase over the corresponding month of 
last year, and September's 12 per cent jump was the 
largest of the seven. 

For nine months auto deaths totaled 27,060, accord- 
ing to the Council. That was an increase of 6 per 
cent over the nine-month figure for last year. 


A major contributing factor in the increase in deaths 
still appeared to be a continuing growth in motot 
vehicle travel, the Council said. At the end of eight 
months (latest figure available) mileage was running 
8 per cent ahead of 1954 and 11 per cent ahead of 
1953. For these same months, deaths were up 5 pet 
cent in 1955 over 1954, but were 2 per cent fewer than 
in 1953. 

Because travel is increasing more than deaths in 
1955, the death rate for eight months was 5.9 deaths 
per 100 miilion miles—the lowest on record for the 
period. For the same eight-month period, the rates 
were 6.1 in 1954 and 6.7 in 1953, according to the 
Council. 

Despite-the high death total for September, nearly 
half of 45 reporting states had fewer deaths than in 
September of the previous year. For eight months, 
however, only 12 states still showed improvement. 


They were: 


Idaho 20° 
Arizona | 4 / 
Minnesota oO”, 
New Mexico 5% 
lowa 1° 
Florida 3% 
Maryland 2% 
West Virginia 2% 
Kansas 29, 
Arkansas 1° 
Nebraska 1% 


New Jersey 
*Decrease less than one-half per cent. 

The increase in deaths in September and for the 
nine months was about the same in the reporting 
cities as it was in the states. Among 503 cities, deaths 
were up I] per cent in September and 5 percent fot 
nine months. 

In September, 99 of the 503 cities had decreases, 
while 296 reported no change. For nine months, 184 
cities had decreases, while 122 showed no change. 

Of the cities with decreases at the end of nine 


months, the following have populations of more than 
200,000: 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 


Seattle, Wash. cae , 7 7%, 
Tampa, Fla. - __ —37% 
Dallas, Tex. —37° 
Memphis, Tenn. —32 
Long Beach, Calif. —30° 
St. Paul, Minn. —30% 
Oakland, Calif. —23% 
St. Louis, Mo. —16% 
Toledo, Ohio —15% 
Indianapolis, Ind. —14% 
Kansas City, Mo. ~14% 
Jacksonville, Fla. —11% 
Milwaukee, Wis. —11% 
Rochester, N. Y. —10% 
Cleveland, Ohio — 9% 
Worcester, Mass. — 9% 
Chicago, III. — 8% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. — 8% 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 71% 
Minneapolis, Minn. — 1% 
Detroit, Mich. — 6% 
Portland, Ore. — 47 


Of 351 cities with perfect records in September, the 
three largest were Portland, Ore. (373,600); Fort 
Worth, Tex. (278,800) , and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,600) . 

Cities with perfect records at the end of nine months 
totalled 109. Of these, the three largest were Sioux 
City, Iowa (84,000) , and Tucson, Ariz. (48,800). 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of nine months, ranked according to the 


number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 
1955 
Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 3.0 
Los Angeles, Calif 3.2 
Philadelphia, Pa. 3.4 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
St. Louis, Mo. 2.6 
Cleveland, Ohio 2.7 
San Francisco, Calif. 2.8 
500 ,000-750,000 Population 
Seattle, Wash. 0.9 
Dallas, Tex. 1.6 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 1.6 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Portland, Ore. 1.8 
Kansas City, Mo. 1.9 
Denver, Colo. 2.0 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 1.0 
Oklahoma City, Okla. lz 
100,000-200,000 Population 
South Bend, Ind. 0.5 
Tulsa, Okla. 0.6 
Little Rock, Ark. 0.6 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Sioux City, Iowa 0.0 
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r-Americas Finest 
, Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“*Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO., Ine. 

21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 












MEMORANDUM 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. 


Subject: Comfort and well-being of your men during 
the winter months; 


item: Latest, scientifically designed winter headwear, 
now being used by troopers and police in many states; 





Featuring: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear and neck 
warmer, same front peak; water repellent fine poplin 
or black leather crown; Fiber-Temp (Fiberglass), very 
fine quilted, satin, lighter and warmer than wool; hand 
finished; 


Suggestion: Let us send you samples, post paid, of our 
winter headwear. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 
145 West 45th Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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When You 
Aim For The 









Tamm OlalicelasiM melelate: 
Specify 


WARRENTON 


Beaver 
ilo Mey Mei’ 10 oy Meets 0 oy & 


iy 
A" arrentoOn woolen company 


Torrington, Connecticut 

Worsted, Woolen and 
Synthetic Apparel 

Fabrics Division 

261 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 




























TURNER HALSEY 


COMPANY 





C_// 1] { 
‘ AAA Agents 


Main Office: 40 Worth St., New York 


SIRENLITE 


dears the way safely! 








Model 20 
Sirenlite 





Siren sounds a penetrating warning, red light automatically 
flashes authority. Traffic opens instantly, day or night, 
for the passage of your police cars. 


Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish * Dependability 
¢ Streamlining * Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 











Medford, Mass. ____-_ 0.0 


Lincoln, Neb. __----- 0.3 
25000-50000 en 

Pucson, Ariz. —_—. 0.0 
Muskegon, Mich. —- 0.0 
Vancouver, Wash. __ 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 

Kingsport, Tenn. 0.0 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 0.0 
Napa, Calif. 0.0 


TEXAS RANGERS--ARMORED DIVISION 





Above is one of the five armored cars recently added 
to the crime-fighting arsenal of the Texas Department 
of Public Safety. Capt. C. T. Peoples, commanding 
Headquarters Company of the Texas Rangers at 
Austin (in the vehicle turret) , explains its operation 
to Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Director, at right, and 
Joe S. Fletcher, Assistant Director, of the Texas De- 
partment of Public Safety. 


The Texas Department of Public Safety has added 
a new tool—five of them, in fact—to its crime-fighting 
arsenal. 

Five armored trucks of the “M-8 Light Armored” 
category, purchased as surplus property from the 
army, are being equipped with three-way shortwave 
radio, sirens, riot guns, tear gas and long-range rifles 
for use in the apprehension of barricaded criminals, 
riots, and similar law enforcement functions. 


The vehicles, which have revolving turrets with a 
360 degree movement, will be located at Texas Range 
company headquarters at strategic points throughout 
the state where they will be available to render assist- 
ance to all peace officers. 

Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., director of the State Safety 
Department, said that the immediate use of such vehi- 
cles would lend greater safety to both arresting off- 
cers and to fugitives. He pointed to the case where 
a Texas Highway Patrolman was killed early last 
year by a crazed killer in Bowie County when the 
patrolman, and other officers attempted to capture 
him. 


Another case cited by Garrison was the slaying of 
the sheriff of Limestone County last May when he 
sought to arrest a man who had previously shot and 
seriously wounded a farm youth. The sheriff was 
killed by gunfire when the man barricaded himself in 
his home and opened fire as officers moved in on him. 
In that instance, Capt. C. T. “Clint’ Peoples, com- 
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manding Headquarters Company of the Texas 
Rangers at Austin, called into service an armored 
vehicle similar to the new ones. It was supplied by 
the Army from Fort Hood. The man was driven from 
cover when Peoples fired tear gas into the house and 
was fatally wounded in an exchange of gunfire as he 
ran out. 


“The sheriff certainly would not have been killed 
and there is a strong probability that the criminal 
would have been captured unharmed had the armored 
car been more readily available,’ Garrison said. 


Chicago !ncreases Traffic Fines 

In a move to reduce traffic violations Chicago's 
Municipal Court judges have announced increases in 
trafic fines ranging from 25 to more than 200 per 
cent. The new schedule becomes effective January 1. 

The higher fines were proposed by Chief Justice 
Raymond P. Drymalski and have the support of the 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board and the Chicago Motor 
Club. 


One of the major features of the new schedule is a 
minimum fine of $10 for speeding, compared with the 
present minimum of $8. First offenders also will be 
fined at the rate of $1 for each mile they exceed 10 
miles over the posted limit. Under the old schedule, 
this extra charge of $1 was not made until the speeder 
had exceeded the posted limit by 15 miles. 

Some parking violations were increased from $3 to 
$5 and others from $3 to $10. The fine for soliciting 
rides from motorists was increased to $6 from the 
present $3. 


PHOENIX AWARD CEREMONY 
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Phoenix, Ariz., first-place winner in the 100,000- 
200,000 population group in the 1954 IACP Police 
Traffic Supervision Award Program, formally received 
its plaque in a recent ceremony. Chief Charles P. 
Thomas (left) is shown accepting the award from 
Paul F. Hill, director of field service of the National 
Safety Council. Mr. Hill represented the IACP for 
the presentation ceremony. 
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Join Traffic Division Staff 





MR. HUGUNIN 


MR. FABIAN 


Charles S. Fabian, 38, and Elbert Hugunin, 45, are 
new staff members of the Traffic Division, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University, Evanston, II. 


Mr. Fabian, former police officer and traffic analyst 
of Jackson, Mich., has joined the field staff, while Mr. 
Hugunin, former chief driver license examiner for 
the Indiana Bureau of Motor Vehicles, has joined the 
training staff. 

A native of Detroit, Mr. Fabian began his law en- 
forcement career on the staff of the State Prison of 
Southern Michigan in Jackson, where he served in 
1941 and 1942 as assistant director of athletics and as- 
sistant superintendent of mails. He was a member of 
the Detroit Police Department for three years be- 
fore joining the Jackson Police Department in 1947. 


In 1953 he received a fellowship from the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety to attend the Traffic 
Institute’s Traffic Police Administration course. Short- 
ly after his graduation he joined the city engineering 
department of Jackson as traffic analyst. 

Mr. Fabian will serve as a field representative for 
the IACP Traffic Division and the Institute, working 
from the Evanston office. 


Mr. Hugunin is a native of Indiana and a graduate 
of DePauw University. He was a member of the In- 
diana State Police from 1937 to 1943. He served with 
the U. S. Military Government in Germany as a pub- 
lic safety officer and later became director of public 
safety in Bavaria. He was named director of Indiana’s 
Division of Driver Examining in 1954. 


Mr. Hugunin will be engaged in the driver license 
administration training program conducted for the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Arministrators 
by the Traffic Institute. 


Installation of “Yield” signs is now permitted in 
California under a new law which became effective 
September 7. Commissioner B. R. Caldwell of the 
California Highway Patrol is planning immediate use 
of the new signs at some intersections. The signs are 
already in use in several eastern states. 
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% TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





2—Two-week seminar, Police Administration, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Jan. 2—Four week course in Introduction to Police 

Management, Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 


Jan. 


Jan. 23—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic 
Police Service, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Jan. 23—Two-week seminar, Delinquent Youth and 
Society, University of Louisville, Louisville 
8, Ky. 

30—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Northern California, St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Calif. 


Jan. 


Jan. 36—Opening, Spring Semester, 1956, School of 
Criminology, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Jan. 30—Three-week course in Police Traffic Records, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Jan. 30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with the American Bar Association) 
School of Law, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 6—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, Texas 

A&M College, College Station, Tex. 

Feb. 6—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic 
Police Service, Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Ariz. 

Feb. 6—Three-week course in Motor Vehicle Control 

_ (for U. S. Air Force), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Feb. 9—~Two-day Western regional conference for grad- 
uates of the Traffic Institute’s TPA Train- 
ing Program, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Feb. 13—Two-week seminar, Alcohol and Road Traffic, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Feb. 20—Two-week course in Personnel Management, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 


Feb. 20—4-day Industrial Plant Protection Officers’ 
School, Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Tex. 

Feb. 27—Two-week course in Fundamentals of Traffic 
Police Service, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 5—Two-week seminar, Scientific Crime Investi- 
gation, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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Apr. 2—Five-week Peace Officers’ Basic Training 
School, Southern California, Riverside Coun- 
ty Sheriff's Department, Riverside, Calif. 

May 30—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Tex. 

Jun. 18—6-day Institute on Science in Law Enforce- 
ment, Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land 6, Ohio. 

Aug. 6—11l-day Course in Criminal Law for Police 
Officers, Texas A&M College, College Station, 
Texas. 

10—Four-week Basic Police Training Course, 
Texas A&M College, College Station, Tex. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
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The Utah Merit Council announces recruitment for 
the following positions in the State Department of 
Health: X-ray technician, assistant chemist, chemist I, 
chemist II, serologist, bacteriologist I & II. Residence 
requirement is waived. Applicants are required to 
furnish proof of education, attain passing grades in 
written and physical exams, and are subject to inves- 
tigation. Application forms are available by mail— 
Leray S. Howell, Merit System Supervisor, 174 Social 
Hall Avenue, Salt Lake City 11, Utah—or by phone, 
Salt Lake City 5-7429. Examinations will be con- 
ducted as often as necessary to fill vacancies. 


Polygraph Operator. The city of Amarillo, Texas, 
is accepting applications for position of polygraph 
operator. Applicants should direct their communi- 
cations to Director of Personnel, City of Amarillo, 
P. O. Box 191, Amarillo, Texas, giving experience and 
qualifications. Details relating to the position will 
be furnished by the Director upon request. 


Police Executives—Specialists. The IACP Train- 
ing Division is developing lists of qualified police 
executives and specialists for positions abroad as em- 
ployees of the United States Government See item 
on Page 12 of this issue for further details. 


Metcalf And Merrimack Merge Sales 


Two of the oldest firms in the textile industry, 
92-year-old Metcalf Bros. & Co., Inc., and 123-year-old 
Merrimack Manufacturing Co., Inc., have announced 
consolidation of their sales office at 1450 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Metcalf Bros. & Co., Inc., are selling agents for the 
Wanskuck Mills, Providence, R. I., manufacturers of 
worsteds and uniform fabrics. The Merrimack com- 
pany, with mills at Lowell, Mass., specialize in the 
manufacture of corduroys and velveteens. 

Victor Mahan will be vice president in charge of 
sales and merchandising of both companies. Byron 
Lee Wood is sales manager for Merrimack, while Ed- 
win A. Wanek will act as sales manager for Metcalf. 
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INDEX—VOLUME XxXil (1955) 


(As a convenience to members who keep The 
Police Chief for further reference, this index has been 
compiled and will be a regular feature of all future 
volumes. Subjects are listed alphabetically, followed 
by month of issue and page number.) 


Accident investigation and traffic law enforcement 
spring courses, March 20 

Accident Toll, Feb. 31, March 41, April 39, May 41, June 
33, July 41, Aug. 41, Sept. 41, Oct. 41, Dec. 34 

ADT booklet available, May 37 

Air Force, new regulations for traffic enforcement, Apr. 18 

Air Force traffic advisor named, Oct. 23 

Air Force traffic course June 25 

Alcoholic drivers in clinical tests (C. W. Harvison), Nov. 26 

Allen, Edw. J., heads Santa Ana Police, Aug. 31 

Allstate aids driver education, Sept. 29 

Allstate Foundation research grant to Traffic Institute, 
May 8 

Annual report, juvenile delinquency committee, Dec. 14 

Armored cars for Texas Rangers, Dec. 26 

Army’s correctional system (General Maglin), Nov. 6, 
Dec. 20 

Arson seminar, chiefs urged to send officers to, March 18 

Arsonist, The (Herbert C. Watson), Nov. 29 

Ashworth, Ray, rejoins IACP Traffic Division and Traffic 
Institute staff, March 12 

Automobile population center, Sept. 27 

Automobile theft, report of committee, Nov 31 

Award ceremonies, Oct. 23, Dec. 37 

Award of valor, New York Chiefs’, Oct. 16 

Baltimore studies police tests in relation to service records, 
Sept. 27 

Barton named Indiana executive, Oct. 41 

Baton Rouge police training, Oct. 30 

Bicycles, police use of in Birmingham, Dec. 3 

Birmingham, Ala., police use bicycles, Dec. 

Books, complete list, March 11 

Brophy, Tom, refuses to retire, Sept. 12 

Brown safety director for Guam, March 20 

Bruce, President, Annual Report, Nov. 55 

Bruce, President, in Heidelberg, Feb. 6 

Bruce, President, reports on visit to German cities, July 25 

Bunderson, A. P., named general chairman of State Sec- 
tion, March 5 

Bustard joins Laws Committee, Feb. 23 

California Highway Patrol, state-wide emergency phone 
number, March 35 

California quotes the cost, May 31 

Canadian Highway Safety Conference dates set, May 8 

Canadian representative to serve on UN Narcotic Com- 
mission, June 21 

Carbon monoxide, New York City police warned on dan- 
gers of, April 22 

Carol Lane awards, 1955, Feb. 21 

Chicago increases traffic fines, Dec. 37 

Chicago to have world’s first electronic traffic light sys- 
tem, Feb. 14 

Chicago, twenty three-wheelers, April 27 

Chief honored by CD auxiliaries, June 25 

Chiefs complete 48 years of service in Parkersburg and 
Mt. Clemens, May 34 

Childs heads State Section; Brown named vice chairman, 
July 5 

Children’s Bureau names consultant and offers services 
to police agencies, Aug. 25 

Cincinnati’s Officer Friendly honored, Oct. 38 

Civil Defense, Facets of (Conference papers), Nov. 32 

Civil Defense, World War I air raid orders applicable to, 
Aug. 37 

Cleveland Auto Club lends police trainine films, March 31 
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Communications network, Florida improves enforcement 
through, Sept. 26 

Communism (Assistant Attorney General of U. S., Wil- 
liam F. Tompkins), Nov. 10 

Community Rises to emergency (an editorial), June 30 

Conference Calendar, March 39, April 41, May 39, June 32, 
July 40, Aug. 41, Sept. 41, Oct. 40 

Conference Dates, Municipal Signal Ass’n, May 37 

Conference, I[ACP, chairman named, Feb. 6 

Conference, IACP, exhibitors at, Nov. 50 

Conference, IACP, notes, April 6, July 4, Oct. 5 

Conference, IACP, Report of, Nov. 4 

Conference, IACP, sidelights (Lou Smyth), Nov. 58 

Control towers replace mounties at Ford factory, Feb. 30 

Cops or Robbers, June 20 

Correction in credit and apologies to Lt. Milemore, Sept. 10 

Crime bulletin, June 5 

Crime prevention progress (Francis Grevenmberg), 
Nov. 28 

Crime reducing, regional organization (Albert N. Brown), 
July 6 

Crimes, New York, X-ray helps solve, April 20 

Criminal Justice, Bar to probe, Oct. 5 

Criminal Justice Survey committee, Nov. 16 

Criminology training directory, July 12 


Dallas police award, new, Oct. 37 

Dayton area police work together (Roy T. Shepherd), 
Aug. 10 

Dearborn offers new incentives to personnel, July 26 

Dearborn’s police augmented by canine division, March 20 

Delinquency, juvenile, annual report of committee, Dec. 14 

Delinquents, joint experiment with pre-delinquents in 
Chicago, Jan. 4 

Detroit’s central photo bureau (Jim Baxter), Oct. 10 

Dorr to direct New York Board, Sept. 23 

Driver award winners named, Oct. 36 

Driver education, “post graduate,” March 26 

Driver improvement training course completed by officials 
of six states, Jan. 31 

Driver testing laboratory, mobile, Feb. 25 

Driver testing laboratory, Transit Casualty Co., March 33 

Drivers warned: “Beware of T. V. T.” in Louisinana, 
March 29 


Electronic light traffic system, Feb. 14 

Enforcement group, five states and Ontario organize area 
cooperative, Sept. 5 

Entrapment Hogwash (Chicago Tribune), Sept. 8 

Esso grant to Northwestern, March 18 

Esso Safety Foundation grant for traffic training at 
Northeastern, Feb. 14 


FBI Academy marks 30th year, Aug. 37 

FBI conferences on interstate theft evaluated, April 5 

FBI files its annual report, Sept. 4 

FBI Laboratory reports, Oct. 5 

FBI National Academy’s 55th session, May 5 

FBI, new conference series on bank robbery, larceny and 
burglary, March 4 

FBI statistics on apprehensions under Fugitive Felon Act, 
Dec. 12 

FBI’s Ten Most Wanted list continues to increase appre- 
hensions, Feb. 6 

Federal wardens, new, named, March 33 

Filing system, Our Terminal Digit (Mrs. Irene Shalla), 
Aug. 16 

Films, Cleveland Auto Club lends police training depart- 
ments, March 31 

Film, information, training, March 30 

Fire, police uniform allowances, Sept. 30 

First aid training emphasized by New Orleans police, 
April 33 

First Things First in Law Enforcement (Edw. J. Allen), 
Sept. 6 

Fleet Awards for 1954-55, Nov. 9 
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Florida Highway Patrol names safety éducation officer, 
Feb. 34 2 

Florida Highway Patrol, new troop in, March 31 

Florida night traffic increases, Sept. 25 

Florida Patrol improved enforcement communications net- 
work, Sept. 26 

Florida Patrol to have auxiliary, April 39 

Florida troopers cover big beat, April 18 

Forgery detections, offers course in Oct. 41 

Futitive, Felon, Act, statistics on apprehensions under, 

Dec. 12 


Gaffey, Chief, to seek retirement, Oct. 8 

Glasscock heads Kansas Patrol, July 31 

Grant-in-Aid Awards, Feb. 16 

Guam, Brown safety director for, March 20 

Guatemala, President Castillo Armas, honorary member- 
ship presented, April 4 

Guatemala, President of, elected honorary membership in 
IACP, March 4 


Hardesty, M. Norton, police cooperation, Nov. 11 

Hawaii sends invitation to IACP, July 14 

Highway reprint available, Aug. 14 

Hoover, J. Edgar, “Our Common Task,” Nov. 52 

Hoover’s statement on summertime crime, Aug. 8 

Human Relations in Indonesia (Major Soemarsono), 
Nov. 47 

Human Relations, report of committee, Nov. 43 

Hurricane preparations on Texas Gulf Coast (A. T. Deere), 
Jan. 10 


IACP anniversary in May, May 4 

IACP Board of Officers holds second quarterly meeting, 
June 4 

IACP Conference, 1955, Philadelphia, June 5 

IACP Conference, 1955, report of, Nov. 4 

IACP Executive Committee approves extending training 
program, Aug. 20 

IACP expands personnel service; will assist career appli- 
cants, March 34 

IACP Headquarters expands, April 5 

IACP, Hudson Hamm to direct Traffic Division field 
service, May 5 

IACP, important bulletin re: applications for police po- 
sitions abroad, Aug. 20 

IACP memorial plaque presented by J. M. Broughton, 
Feb. 30 

IACP Police Traffic Supervision Awards, Aug. 23 

IACP scheduled regional meetings, State and Provincial 
Section, May 5 

IACP Training Division announces police positions 
abroad, Dec. 12 

IACP Training Division set up under FOA program now 
functioning, Feb. 5 

IACP Training Division, Chief Kirkpatrick joins staff, 
Apr. 6 

IACP Traffic Division, How the, Helped Us (C. W. Far- 
row), Feb. 8 

IACP Traffic Division, staff changes, Oct. 16 

IACP Traffic Division supervision award judging, Aug. 2% 

Idaho’s port of entry program (A. P. Bunderson), June 6 

Illinois chiefs ask election of IACP officers earlier in annual 
conferences, March 4 

Illinois State Highway Police holds management school, 
Aig. 26 

Indiana, air-ground patrols make highways safer, Sept. 20 

Indiana changes legislation on issuance of certain driver 
licenses, Aug. 24 

Indiana executive named, Barton, Oct. 41 

Indiana State Police increases enforcement efforts, July 38 

Indiana State Police, unusual case retold, Apr. 36 

Indonesia, human relations in (Major Soemarsono), 
Nov. 47 

Indonesian police official visits many police agencies, 
Aug. 14 
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Institute of Traffic Engineers to hold 25th annual con- 
vention, May 37 

Intelligence (Allen Welsh Dulles), Nov. 11 

Intelligence Units recommended to cope with organized 
crime, Dec. 4 

International Cooperation, report of committee on, Nov. 7 

Israel traffic chief ends U. S. tour, Oct. 8 

Jackson’s Modern Minute Men (R. V. Gray), March 24 

Jaycee Road-e-o’s young motorists (Mike Cusack), April 35 

Junior Police, Spokane (Carl D. Canwell), May 18 

Justice, Bar to probe, Oct. 5 

Justice, survey of by Bar group, Nov. 13 

Justice, survey of, IACP committee to cooperate, Nov. 16 

Juvenile crime, knives and other dangerous weapons in, 
March 6 

Juvenile delinquency committee, annual report, Dec. 14 

Juvenile delinquency, Kefauver Bill introduced, April 10 

Juvenile delinquency, report of committee, Nov. 27 

Juvenile delinquency, Seeking the Answer (Jas. F. Hart- 
ness), April 8 

Kalamazoo, Chief Hoyt, accepts counselor post in Viet 
Nam, July 28 

Kansas, city of Parsons, report, Aug. 24 

Kelley, Chas. H., obituary, May 39 

Kemper grants, announce, for 1955-56 PTA training at 
Traffic Institute, March 14 

Kentucky State Police aid in Second Army’s safety pro- 
gram, March 32 

Kentucky State Police safe driving award, Dec. 24 

Kiwanis offers code of the road, Feb. 34 

Kreml heads Transportation Center, April 4 


Lancaster adds to Women’s Corps, Oct. 28 

Law Enforcement Can Be a Profession (Edw. S. Piggins), 
Sept. 34 

Law Enforcement, First Things First (Edw. J. Allen), 
Sept. 6 

Laws, why do we need, May 41 

Leaders honor Chief Martinson, July 23 

Let Them Through (Frank L. Brown), July 36 

Letters to the Editor, March 36, April 34, May 33, June 31, 
July 39, Aug. 39, Oct. 39 

Lincoln Park’s new functional police station (I. N. Cuth- 

bert,), Oct. 24 

Lie Detector, limitation of (Fred E. Inbau), Nov. 34 

Lieutenant Milemore, apologies to, Sept. 10 

Lingo, J. L., receives award, June 26 

Los Angeles police building features cantilever glass 
mosaic mural, Aug. 38 

Los Angeles police intelligence units, Dec. 4 

Low-temperature winter caps for Indiana troopers, 
March 22 

Lyerly new Alabama chief, June 18 

Maglin, Major General Wm. H.—Army’s correctional 
System, Nov. 6, Dec. 20 

Memorial committee, report of, Nov. 51 

Merchants, grateful, give award, May 37 

Metcalf and Merrimack merge sales effort, Dec. 38 

Midget League football players wanted, Nov. 58 

Missouri Patrol completes first year of time-keeping ac- 
tivity, May 16 

Municipal Year Book, 1955, ready, July 40 

National Conference of Police Associations, board of di- 
rectors map future of, Jan. 30 

National Safety Council issues new report on winter driv- 
ing hazards, Feb. 12 

National Safety Council, field staff appointment, July 35 

Negro policemen (Edw. Kerstein), Jan. 4 

New Jersey, Vey, joins Council staff, March 42 

New York Board, Dorr to direct, Sept. 23 

New York Chiefs’ award of valor, Oct. 16 

New York defers inspection program, July 38 

New York seminar on traffic, March 5 

New York Troopers add to fleet, Oct. 28 
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New York University sponsors modern methods in third 
law enforcement institute, July 3 


North Carolina broadcasters support highway safety drive, 


July 37 

North Carolina, Col. Smith, piles up safe driving record, 
May 28 

North Carolina, Negro leaders ask cooperation in safety 
program, Aug. 25 

North Carolina Patrol at peak strength, Dec. 18 

North Carolina Patrol sixth largest, Oct. 5 

North Carolina seeks recruits, July 38 

North Carolina troopers use safety seat belts, Aug. 26 

Northwestern Traffic Institute, short course series an- 
nounced, Jan. 34 

Northwestern University schedules police course-court 
conference, Feb. 16 

Northwestern University Transportation Center, Kreml 
heads; Ashworth to direct traffic agencies, April 4 

Officers, IACP, for 1955-56, Nov. 6 

Obituary—Peterson, Waino M.; Ober, Col. Beverly, May 
16, 22 

Oklahoma City, women officers, Oct. 37 

Oklahoma’s sky troopers, March 16 

One-man patrol cars in Kansas City, July 39, Dec. 26 

Organized crime (James Hamilton), Dec. 4 

Overweight is no Laughing Matter (Frank A. Jessup), 
Aug. 6 

Parking lots, more cities open own, June 27 

Patrol gets insurance rebate, June 27 

Patrol, one-man cars, Nov. 6, Dec. 26 

Pennsylvania State Police, Col. Henry named new head, 
June 5 

Perkins, A. E., heads Idaho force, Aug. 28 

Personnel Coverage (Edw. S. Piggins), Nov. 18 

Personnel service, IACP expands, March 34 

Philippine Chief named, new, Oct. 21 

Philippine Major attends PMG School, Dec. 12 

Philippine officials pay respects to President Bruce, Aug. 26 

Philippine President’s message to IACP, Nov. 45 

Phoenix, Ariz., award ceremony, Dec. 37 

Photo bureau, Detroit’s central (Jim Baxter), Oct. 10 

Pittsburgh’s pocket size rogues gallery, Sept. 33 

Poleyn, Chief, injured in accident, Aug. 38 

Police accident reports: re, Oct. 35 

Police Administrators, Are We Producing (Ray Ashworth), 
Sept. 14 

Police Award, New Dallas, Oct. 37 

Police Cadet Program, Our (George Eastman), May 23 

Police cadet programs, Feb. 4 

Police Chief, Who and What? (Edw. J. Allen), June 12 

Police Chief, and the Future (Jack Edw. Rytten), Oct. 18 

Police Fleet Safety Awards, Nov. 9 

Police Fleet Safety Contest, May 8 

Police Force, The Dignity of (Col. Carlos Castillo Armas), 
May 6 

Police Hall of Fame, July 35 

Police library, for the, Feb. 27, July 40, Oct. 31 

Police Morale, Guides for Improving, April 12 

Police ratio to population 1.46 per 1,000, June 5 

Police party in Tokyo, April 18 

Police patrol car practices, July 39, Dec. 26 

Police pay continues to rise, July 5 

Police, professional, Feb. 4 

Policewomen, Role of (Margaret Snow), Nov. 24 

Police station, Lincoln Park’s new functional, Oct. 24 

Police vs. private radio control (Edw. L. White), Jan. 14 

Policeman’s Prayer, Aug. 39 

Policemen’s publication, new, Sept. 25 

Polygraph examiners, recommendations for ideal room 
set-up, Sept. 25 

Polygraph Institute sessions, July 14 

Port of New York Authority makes promotions, Aug. 8 

Positions open, March 37, April 42, May 41, June 27 

Positions, police, for foreign service, Dec. 12 
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Positions wanted, Jan 31, Feb. 33, March 37, June 32, 
Aug. 38, Sept. 41, Oct. 41, Dec. 38 

“Post Graduate” driver education, March 26 

Post-War Criminality in Western Germany (Bert Ritter- 
becks), Jan. 5 

Prison Association renamed, Feb. 21 

Problem Youth, Challenge to Police (Jas. J. Brennan), 
July 16 

Professionalization, (Stephen P. Kennedy), Nov. 29 

Prostitution, The Case Against (Kinsie and Tuller), 
June 16 

Psychology, Use of, in police work (I. B. Bruce), April 23 

Qualifications (M. H. Miles), Jan. 8 

Radar experience in Virginia, July 37 

Radio systems, precious portables, May 15 

Radio systems, public safety, how complex? Jan. 15 

Railroad Police, The Future of (G. A. Callahan), Aug. 33 

Recruiting procedure, Vermont’s, March 37 

Report on Interpol Conference, Jan. 12 

Reports on Oral Review Board (Chief Hansson), May 26 

Resolutions of 1955 IACP Conference, Nov. 35 

Richmond, new safety director, March 33 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police Booklet, April 33 

Royal Society seeks answer to why traffic keeps to left in 
Britain, Feb. 21 

Safety belts, North Carolina troopers use, Aug. 28 

Safety belts offered by Chrysler, July 31 

Safety Belts, We Believe In (Elsey J. La Coe), Oct. 34 

Safety Belts, will Patrolmen Use (B. R. Caldwell), May 10 

Safety, Bob Hope for, Oct. 38 

Safety contest, Washington State and Wausau win top 
honors, July 12 

Safety drive, national slow-down, U. S. Post Office De- 
partment aids in, Oct. 21 

Safety education planning, off-base traffic violation re- 
ports aid in, April 27 

Safety, is public interested in, April 37 

Sanders named vice chairman, State and Provincial Sec- 
tion, June 23 

Scheuering, Jos. L., retires, June 27 

S-D Day cuts accidents, reduces toll, Feb. 19 

S-D Day in Maryland reduces average accident toll 
drastically, Feb. 21 

S-D Day in Milwaukee, Feb. 19 

S-D Day, President Eisenhower proclaims, Oct. 4 

Seattle chief named security head for New York Port 
Authority, April 22 

Service training for I&N officers, July 41 

Sheriff Works for Us, the (Robert T. Anderson), Sept. 23 

Sick leave tax exemption, Feb. 28 

Slow Down and Live—-Nation-wide Concentration on (Wm. 
M. Greene), May 24 

Southern Police Institute gets grants from Carnegie and 
Rockefeller, March 29 

Southern Police Institute, mid-winter seminars, Nov. 57 

State and Provincial Section’s annual meeting, Nov. 38 

State and Provincial Section’s officers for 1955-56, Nov. 38 

State and Provincial Section’s questionnaire, progress on, 
Feb. 5 

State and Provincial Section’s southern region meets in 
New Orleans, July 27 

State Section, East North Central Region meets, July 33 

States consider safety legislation, May 41 

Stearns, John Chas., July 12 

Strike, Our Experience with a Public Transit (Robert V. 
Murray), Oct. 6 

Suggestions to chiefs, March 14 

Sullivan joins Traffic Division field staff, June 14 

Sweden, police forces in, May 35 

Tacoma trains “gold braid,” May 26 

Taxicab Thugs, Thwarting (Edw. S. Piggins), Feb. 22 

Teen-age driving skills, developing (H. N. Kirkman), 

April 28 
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Texas Department of Public Safety honored by State 
Safety Association, Feb. 24 

Texas Rangers purchase armored cars, Dec. 36 

Theft investigators to meet, May 31 

Timely Suggestions (Lou Smyth), Jan. 29, Feb. 29, March 
38, April 29, May 38, June 29, July 29, Aug. 29, Sept. 
31, Oct. 33, Dec. 32 

Tokyo Police College, assistant director, visits in U. S., 
Jan. 30 

Toledo’s Circuit Riding Police Training Instructors (Ray 
E. Allen), Sept. 10 

Tornado season, warns of, Urges network warning sys- 
tems, May 22 

Traffic and transportation woes, Feb. 10 

Traffic arrest, Letter to Trooper from a Mother lauds 
her son’s arrest, April 30 

Traffic authorities agree on stopping distance chart, 
March 22 

Traffic Committee report, Nov. 41 

Traffic control signal plan, new, Feb..16 

Traffic Courts and the police (John M. Murtaugh), Jan. 20 

Traffic courts, criticizes student, April 26 

Traffice Division, Fabian and Hugunin join staff, Dec. 37 

Traffic Division, Report of, Nov. 41 

Traffic engineering seminars, March 34 

Traffic engineering fellowships at Yale, March 35 

Traffic fines increase in Chicago, Dec. 37 

Traffic Future, Look Into (R. O. Bennett), Jan. 18 

Traffic Institute, 1955-56 Class, Sept. 28 

Traffic Institute album presented to Mr. Kemper, Aug. 20 

Traffic Institute, announce Kemper grants, March 14 

Traffic Institute field staff, June 14 

Traffic Institute schedules first evening course, March 34 

Traffic Institute students study police operations, June 5 

Traffic Institute Training Calendar ready, Aug. 20 

Traffic Law Enforcement courses, slated for spring, 
March 20 

Traffic, New York Seminar, March 5 

Traffic safety film, prize-winning, to be released to the- 
aters nationally, June 25 

Traffic research studies, May 20 

Traffic signal system, Maywood, IIl., installs radio emer- 
gency, July 24 

Traffic safety work, organize effort to enlist support of 
clergymen, June 22 

Traffic training course, nine-month, applications for, 
May 29 

Training Calendar, Jan. 32, Feb. 32, March 40, April 41, 
May 40, June 33, July 41, Aug. 40, Sept. 40, Oct. 40, 
Dec. 38 

Training film information, March 30 

Training film, new traffic, June 25 

Training in Universities and Colleges (David A. McCand- 
less), Nov. 22 

Transit Casualty Co. develops mobile driver testing labor- 
atory, Feb. 25, March 33 

Transit Strike, Our Experience With (Robert V. Murray), 
Oct. 6 

Truck arrests up in Indiana, Sept. 33 

U. S. Post Office Dept. aids in national Slow Down Safety 
Drive, Oct. 21 

Utah Patrol, Lyle Hyatt heads, July 38 

We Believe in Safety Belts (Elsey J. La Coe), Oct. 34 

Weight table for men, Aug. 6 

West South Central Region meets, July 37 

Western Germany, Post-War Criminality In (Bert Rit- 
terbecks), Jan. 5 

Western Reserve University, advanced course offered, 
Sept. 29 

Western Reserve University offers annual institute, Feb. 34 

White shoulder guide lines win favor in Connecticut tests, 
Feb. 34 

Winter caps issued Indiana Troopers, March 22 

Women’s Corps, Lancaster adds to, Oct. 28 
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Women’s groups discuss problems of national traffic 
safety, Oct. 29 

Women officers for Oklahoma City, Oct. 37 

Women Peace Officers, national movement launched to 
organize, Sept. 20 

Vehicle safety check, results of, Oct. 36 

Vehicle weight effects to be measured in 12 million dollar 
road test, May 30 

Vermont enforcement conferences, April 10 

Vermont hands out “shocker,” Oct. 35 

Vermont’s recruiting procedure, March 37 

Vermont State Police aid in training other police, March 18 

Vey of New Jersey joins Council staff, March 42 

Violators, chronic, Oakland traffic clinic studies, April 31 

X-ray studies crime, June 26 

Yale Bureau head dies, Feb. 23 

Yale Bureau of Highway Traffic, Hurd named director of, 
June 18 

Yale Traffic Award winners named, Sept. 30 

Yale, traffic engineering fellowships, available for grad- 
uate study, March 35 

Youth crime bulletin, July 5 








Motorola has released a new, two-color, four-page 
catalog—Bulletin E-13l—on its new Twin-V line of 
mobile two-way radio units. Copy may be secured 
from the Motorola corporation, 4501 Augusta Blvd., 
Chicago 51, Ill. 


The Florida State Cabinet, at request of Director 
H. N. Kirkman, State Department of Public Safety, 
adopted a resolution requesting each of Florida’s 67 
county judges to pick up 1955 driver’s licenses when 
motorists buy their 1956 driver permits. In some in- 
stances, Director Kirkman explains, drivers have used 
their old license to secure permits in several places— 
then, in event of one being marked for a minor traffic 
violation, the operator would merely use the alter- 
nate license on future occasions. 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 
Caliber Gas Gun 





Federal 11/2” 








Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Sheil 





The Federal line of non-toxic gas 
devices includes grenades, 142” 
caliber shells and cartridges, and 


all sizes of small shells: also 





guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in- 


including “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for 


Federal Jumbo 
Spedeheat Grenade 





descriptive catalog and prices. 


Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-nine years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacling requirements. 


Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content — not on the size and price of the 
container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison tests or analysis 
data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject will be mailed upon request. 


Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States and Canada, can 
be of real assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 


Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 


Law Enforcement Equipment 


> FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 







Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective IT aaaaie 

Adjustable Sights Ge“ (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
30 Shot Clip 
Lightweight 
























HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


SEE YOUR 
BLACKINTON DEALER 








one | < 10 


Leh: REN, 


Bind as some people seem to 


think, do not come to us like a “Bolt 
From the Blue.” BLACKINTON 
badge designers know from expe- 
rience that ideas are the product of 
long hard work — work that re- 
quires the knowledge and expe- 
rience of years in the badge field. 


The first step in the devel- 


Why not give your department the opment of Honolulu’s out- 
standing Police Badge. 


added prestige of a custom design. 


There is absolutely no obligation 
for this extra BLACKINTON service. 


ASK YOUR EQUIPMENT SUPPLIER 
TO SHOW YOU ACTUAL SAMPLES 
OF BLACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON 


V.H BLAGKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


BADGES AND UNIFORM INSIGNIA FOR EVERY SERVICE AND INDUSTRY 








